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VEW YORA, THURSDAY, FUL) > 1880, ness of the experiment. He traced the growth of sounder principles ¢ 
° finance and civil-service reform among the Republicans, and conclude 
° | V that their success was demanded by the best interests of the Republi 
» j , } ’ } 
I Bs \ ee XN whereas to vote the Democratic ticket would be “to take a gambling 
chance.” He adroitly praised Mr. Garfield not according t 


n order to become a wise, safe, and successful President 


FTXHE Indiana campaign has been opened by Mr. Albert G. Porter, lately | utterance’ but his past record, to which, Mr. Schurz said, * he nee 
First Comptroller of the Treasury, and now the Republican can- | only be true 


didate for Governor. Mr. Porter's speech at Indianapolis was carefully - 


prepared, and he probably means to make it last through the canvass. The dissenting opinions of the Indiana judges in the Constitutic 
It is divisible into three portions: the glorious record of the Republican | Amendments Case make the reasonit gy of the majority sec rather 
party and the shameful record of their opponents; the plans of the Solid | weak. Judges Niblack and Scott take the ground that, CENE 
South on coming into power; the humble origin of General Garfield | rule, when a question is left to the determination of an indetinite be 
and the aristocratic career of General Hancock, who “was, perhaps, | of voters, it is immaterial how many votes are cast, and that the court 
following the mazes of the dance ”’ while “that widow's son was indus- had no right to po beyond the actual returns « the electior . 
triously at work in the carpenter's sh@. on the tow-path, and at the | tain whether the amendments received the votes of a majority of allt 
farm” to earn a living for himself and his mother. In praising the qualified electors. Judge Niblack admits that if the amet 
party for having brought greenbacks to a par with gold, the ex-Treasury | been submitted at a general election, and if the returns of ‘ 
official made no mention whatever of the silver dollar as forming any | election had shown affirmatively that a majority of 
part of the currency or giving any cause for anxiety; conc ming reve- | not voted for ratification, there would then be good authority f 
nue reform and civil-service reform he was equally silent. Some of his | that the amendments could not have been adopted. But is CaS 
statements showed that he is in possession of quite special information. | amendment in question was submitted “ at what was to ita 
Speaking of his own canvass he said: “ This is not a race of candi- | tion.’ “True, it was submitted on the first Monday in Ay the day « 
dates: it is a race of the people for the people 's best interests ": and our tow nship elections, and the machinery, so to speak, of cu 
further on: “I ask of the people—the Republican party—that they will | was used in obtainit xy avote upon it. But a separate ballot w 
give me such help in this canvass as they can so effectively render.” | quired and used in voting both for and against it, and separate ; ’ 
He explained the long delay at Chicago by the difficulty of choosing be- | tinct returns were required and made as to the vote upon it to t S 
; : ; aie 5 / | 3 e ; 7 : 
tween such excellent candidates as Grant, Sherman, and Blaine, whose | retary of State. Phisis the point where the difference arises betwe 
qualities are happily all combined in General Garfield; and the quick | the majority and minority. The majority think that sn 5 t 
al | J 4 
work at Cincinnati by the Democratic poverty of choice. Finally, he | township elections showed a vote so large that th nber of vote 
exposed in a masterly manner the grand Southern conspiracy toincrease | cast in favor of the amendments was not Maio of the ce 
the Supreme Court to twenty-one judges, to declare the Constitutional | was bound to take judicial notice of the fact d to decide that the 
amendments void, to pension the Confederate soldie rs, to compensate Was nothing to show an adoption by the peo] 1] 
the slaveholders, and to gain twelve new Senators by dividing Texas | other hand, think that the court has no bus 4 outside of th 
into five States and admitting Utah and the Indian Territory | vote on the amendments itself for informatic St t the full numb 
of qualified voters is, and that they should conti themselve to the 
on ’ 1 z } c@nsideration of the ites cast for and rainst the 1 ndments, Th 
Those of Mr. Porter’s hearers who also listened to Mr. Schurz in | . f t] wi? 
. one ‘ : l ot course, 1m accordance With e veneral Current oi { rity oO Lie 
the same city on Tuesday evening have received a valuable lesson in | ¥,, ' eer oe 
ey ¢ ei é ae . yy | Subject, which, however, the majority tho ( | the 
political oratory. The talk of a self-styled “man of the people,” who | ; f the ] ; a 
‘ y ‘ Ny : rf . |} language of the Indiana constitution and statutes \\ ) 1 
simply means by this boast that he is a member of the Republican oo ; 
‘ : : ‘ ; : the opinions are rather technical, and the rapid und 1 mitv W 
party, was naturally received with boisterous cheers. It was unneces- git: : : 
4 . i , -y.. | Which several of our contemporaries reached t ( i that the 
sary for Mr. Schurz to deprecate such demonstrations on the part of his ; ' 
“i . : ; ; majority Opinion was part of ; Democratic schet *% | lana, de- 
audience, not only because silence was the highest compliment they : ' ‘= 
: ‘ 1 , , ? serves special commendation as an exhibit onal entel 
could pay to the method of his appeal, but because his rhetoric was ; ue ’ 
° ‘ - 2 , wun prise, particular) iS they had ot at t { tage of 
not even remotely addressed to their passions or their feelings. The | * ).! 
‘ ee : : , ° } reading the minority Opinion 
question of the coming election he stated in this way: Have we had 
reasonably good government during the present administration of the The party press has been creditably free i nine. an Nie Clas 
» oe ar > ” n@ ¢ - ¢} } 4 } . 
epublican p< ? so, C: >expect ¢ ange fo } er if t ; ; 
R - slic m party If ws expect a cha a for — ester i : field's letter of acceptance, and itis easy to cisce in the praises of the 
Democrats get back into power? With his usual moderation he argued } at , nail , roe 
5 . : ; ; - ; 5 more obsequious journals constrant which betrays the general disap- 
that the answer to the first question must be in the affirmative; and : ie eer , ee ae . 
pointment. The.letter has, in fact, met with a vei reception, N 
he derived a negative answer for the second from a soldier's i body felt any pride in the Chicago platform, or supposed that it would 
capacity for civil affairs, from the heterogeneous composition of | ), Beata sine is , , : ; ; 
/ E ; ; hamper the candidate im he was disposed to improve on it. ven to 
the Democratic party, the peculiar temper of its Southern portion, | , eee “E , ie eee ar rer ; 
} : _ iat Se ; , aiscuss its shortcom nes would NAVE Dee tO fel t toe reat 
its versa preec or othce > ascendenc t ) lan- . : Swe a : - 
universal # 1 re flice, the . a cendency in it of da nificance. Mr. Garfield's letter is an amplification of the platform with- 
rerous and _ dishonorable anci: rines, an ; t n- ; 
) gerous nd lis nor le financial doctrines, | ul d its utter it out improvement, but unfortunately it cannot be expliined away in the 
difference to civil-service reform—its necessary indifference, for, said —_—r 13) oe : 
‘ Oe ‘ ate same manner, in this dilemma it looks as if the vould have to 
Mr. Schurz, if General Hancock should announce his intention to | ,, apt ” ' , : ee geen ee 
; ’ ; Mig! take to the woods. Fhe Independents are asking themselves the 
abandon the spoils doctrine and could be believed, “it is not unlikely os ae oC i ticeala tind Yones S| 
; , ; question whether, if General CGarherd had | . ike Snerman and 
that the [Democratic] hosts would disband at once.” He then showed | js)... ; eee een pee ' blist 
‘ Bee Hiaine, an avowed competitor for the nomination a d published his 
what Mr. Hayes’s administration has done towards improving the civil | josey bid show wenld wos e excluded } from the list of 
¢ ‘ etl isa bia, y would not i ccMded Win al r 1S 
service by making fit appointments and few removals except for just tolerable candidat: 
- Cat Hye ¢ PALES 
cause, ensuring promotions, and weeding out the knavish and incompe- - 
tent. Against the remarkable fidelity and freedom from loss with One circumstance which ought to have affected his leiter was whol- 


which the public business is now conducted, he held up the result of a | ly lost on Mr. Garfield. With his mind intent altogether on healing the 


general change among the Federal employees even before corruption breaches in his own party, he overlooked the fact that, if elected, he 


should set in, and drew for tax-payers a powerful picture of the costli- | will have to govern with a Congress Democratic in both branches. ‘TI 








5A The 
eq | ttoadi pensation from party narrownes and permitted 
to £ o the very extreme of independence and frankness in stating 
ews of the true national policy in regard to each of the controvert- 
| topics of. the day \t some points he would have approached the 
Democrat majority, in many he would have been not farther from 
them than from hi Republican colle ues, in all he would have extorted 
the respect of both partic Considered as the substance of the writer's 
vossible first message to Congres , its inappropriateness and feebleness 
we apparent at once. It neither invites co-operation in a patriotic spirit 
r promises a firm resistance in accordance with well-defined princi 
| The unworthy phrases in which Mr. Gartield’s ideas are con- 
cealed, or his old professions recanted, betray a want of backbone of 
ich Mr. Hayes’s letter gave no sign, and which must greatly em- 
bolden a hostile legislature. 


It may be doubted whether there is any propriety in a candidate for 


Vice-President making an elaborate confession of faith by way of ac- 


knowledging the compliment of his nomination. In the first place, it is 
ipt to be no compliment; and in the next, as the office has no political 
itever, except in case of the President’s demise, 


The custom, 


eight or influence whi 


the latter might well be left to speak for “the firm.” 


nevertheless, had its advantage for General Arthur, who was looked 
upon, if not exactly as the wicked partner, at least as the poor relation. 
He has availed himself of it effectively, and must be surprised to find 
his character rising by simple contrast with his chief. Only two points 
in his letter, which is nearly as long as Mr. Garfield’s, require mention. 
‘Our paper currency,” he says, with a directness certainly not imitated, 
‘is now as good as gold, and silver is performing its legitimate function 
The principles which should govern the 


There 


for the purpose of change. 
relations of these elements of the « urrency are simple and clear. 
must be no deteriorated coin, no depreciated paper; and every dollar, 
whether of metal or paper, should stand the test of the world’s fixed 
This has a very different ring from talk about a happy 


General Arthur distinctly gives the civil-service plank his ap- 


standard 
equality. 
proval, and says he believes in tests of fitness for office, though the 
“ particular measure ” “ The 
rules which should be applied to the management of the public service 


of examinations seems to him inadequate. 


may properly conform in the main to such as regulate the conduct of 
successful private business. . . . The tenure of office should be stable.” 
He has, he says gravely, always acted on these principles. Following 
Mr. Garfield, he 


“ workers,” but probably does not mean to cover the case of such as 


defends the right of office-holders to be political 
work against the Republican party ; just as, as the HWor/d points out, 
Mr. Gartield does not mean by his doctrine about taking advice of Con- 
gressmen in regard to local Federal appointments, that he would con- 
The straightfor- 


sult Mr. Lamar before filling a Mississippi vacancy. 


wardness of General Arthur’s letter is its great merit. 


iddition to his other sins, General Hancock is charged with hav- 
son who made a clandestine marriage with a young lady whose 


In 
Ino al 
father is a rebel sympathizer, and who, after the marriage, set his son- 
“Here young Rus- 
He joined the 


in-law up in business on a Mississippi plantation. 
sell has been in sympathy with the rebels of the South. 
Mississippi bull-dozers, and at the last election was as much in favor of 
obstructing the freedmen’s vote as the rankest rebel. On this point the 
sof the The Baltimore Amerzcan’s 
exposure of General Hancock’s disloyalty at the time of McClel- 
lan’s removal from the command of the Army of the Potomac is cor- 
roborated by the Buffalo Z-.xrfress, which is able to “furnish some in- 


‘on this point, to the effect that “a gentleman residing in 


view father and son harmonize.” 


formation ’ 
this city ” (Buffalo) remembers, and “ probably can never forget, the in- 
tense excitement and dissatisfaction that prevailed among McClellan’s 
friends 
guage,” and “ said that the people ought ‘to hold indignation meetings 
in every town and hamlet, and pass resolutions,’ ” All this must 
have been under great excitement, because, according to a correspondent 
e Chicago 7yrzéune, the General is of a very phlegmaticturn. He 


* “never reads 


ind admirers.” General Hancock “used the most violent lan- 


etc. 


of th 
‘does nothing but eat, drink, and enjoy himself sensually,’ 


Nation. 
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book a major-general,” would probably be “a 


country landlord who sits around and lets his wife do the cooking» 


ind, “if he were not 


while his son attends to the bar.” 


General Hancock’s traitorous disposition and willingness to concili- 
ate rebels are further illustrated by his hauling down the American flag 
in order to make a dinner more pleasant for General Beauregard. 
But to this we have already alluded. A verbatim copy of Beauregar«’s 
note was sent to “a gentleman in Toledo” from “a friend in Vicks- 
burg.” who luckily happened to be living in New Orleans at the time. 
“on 


In the year 1866 or 1867 General Hancock met General Grant 
the street,” when General Grant accosted him in a friendly way, 


saying ““Good morning, General Hancock.” To this General Han- 
cock made no reply, but merely touched his hat and passed on. Some 


time subsequently they met at a wedding-party, when General Han- 
cock turned his back on General Grant. With regard to the charge 
that in 1877 General Hancock notified some one that in the event of Mr. 
lilden’s taking the oath of office he should recognize him, the Chicago 
kvening Journal points out that “ it is quite immaterial to whom the 
letter was addressed,” and “ that it would have been quite as bad”’ to 
have sent such a notification “to a brother major-general, to a_briga- 
It seems to us it would have been just as 
bad if it had been communicated orally to a corporal of the guard. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that the period referred to was an 


dier, or to any other officer.” 


exceptional one, and that for several months we were only preserved 
from civil war by our universal disinclination to fight. The excitement 
of the period had a marked effect upon the imaginations of all but the 
strongest men, and it would not be fair to hold every one to a strict ac- 
count of what he did and said then. General Hancock may have been 
inclined to take his resolution to support Tilden on learning that the 
Administration had determined to let General Stewart L. Woodford 
kidnap him with a swift gunboat. We should like, by the way, to have 
some accurate information from our contemporaries as to which side 
General Hancock favored during the war. Most of the facts in his 
career would seem to accord best with the supposition that he was a 


rebel Brigadier. 


With the luck that has attended several of their investigations, the 
Democrats have so far got small comfort out of the Wallace Com- 
mittee’s enquiry into election frauds. Last week this committee resum- 
ed their sessions in this city, and have listened to the luminous testimony 
of Mr. George Bliss and Commissioner Davenport, with the net result, 


so far as we can make out, of freshening the public recollection of one 


| of the most scandalous chapters in. the history of the Democracy. 


| coast. 


The story of the naturalization frauds of 1868 is well enough known, but 
in twelve years its flagrancy has more or less lost distinctness; thanks 
to the present investigation, however, we shall not be surprised to find 
Mr. Davenport's exhaustive account doing good service on the Repub- 
lican stump. His tabulated statement of the ’68 naturalizations is very 
easily cut out and pasted in the hat, and a reading of it will only need 
to be enforced by insistence that the Democratic party “is everywhere 
and always the same.” Davenport’s conduct in 1878 was undoubtedly 
“arbitrary,” and, if we have understood his various defences, he has 
himself generally maintained that it was necessary to fight the devil 
with fire, and has let the matter go at that. The vast disproportion be- 
tween his arrests and imprisonment of men till after the close of the 
polls, and the convictions procured, is significant. But, as he remarked 
the other day, he has been waiting in vain “all these years” for some- 
body to sue him for false imprisonment. Transformed as the courts 
now are, it seems clear that this course would have been a wiser one 
for the Democrats to have taken, as it would certainly have been cheaper 
and more consistent. 

There was nothing picturesque about the arrival of the obelisk on 
Tuesday, for it came like any other freight in a vessel’s hold. This pro- 
saic mode of transportation had at least the advantage of preventing 
any claim for salvage that did not cover the vessel also, as well as any 
claim for customs duty by reason of irregular entry upon a foreign 
The safe arrival of the monument is a matter on which all con- 
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Instead of 
a period of four to six months, as was at first anticipated, the transfer 


cerned in its bringing over are to be heartily congratulated. 


has occupied as nearly as possible eleven months; but no part of the 
delay was due to any failure of the machinery contrived for taking 
down and stowing the mass, and the whole operation reflects the high- 
est credit upon Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe and his associate, 
Lieutenant Schroeder. A broken shaft, which was re paired in mid- 
ocean, was the only accident of the voyage. The setting-up of the obe- 
lisk will be the exact reverse of the lowering, and will be one of the sum- 
mer sights for New-Yorkers, though it can hardly be as impressive as the 
overthrow. The site is yet undetermined, though Central Park seems 
the only available place. But for the ugly Worth monument already 
there, the intersection of Broadway and Fifth Avenue would have of- 
fered perhaps the nearest approach to the conditions under which the 
Paris obelisk is visible. 


It already appears clear from the testimony in the Stoazngton-Nar- 
ragansett enquiry at New London that little or no advantage was 
really taken of the few moments that elapsed between the vessels’ 
sighting each other and the collision. There was plenty of signal- 
ling, but it was either so confused or so misunderstood as to be of no 
practical benefit. The captain of the Narragansett says that when he 
sighted the Stomzngton he sounded two short blasts in quick succession, 
put his helm to starboard, rang to “slow” and stop, and sounded two 
blasts three times, and then rang to back and gave three blasts—in 
The 
Stonington commander affirms that at no time before the collision did 


short, did all that he could exactly as it should have been done. 


he hear the signal that the Narragansett had stopped, and that the two 
whistles indicating her change of course were given only a minute be- 
fore the vessels came together. Each account is corroborated by other 
testimony. For some minutes, however, the whistle of the Narragan- 
sett had been heard on the Stonington, and was interpreted as a gene- 
ral fog-alarm, the three blasts indicating her change of course undoubt- 
edly being thus misunderstood. It is difficult to excuse this, for the pi- 
lot rules make the length of the blast distinguish between a general 
alarm and a specific signal—a difference which the captain of the Stoming- 
ton appears clearly to have belittled or ignored. On the Narragansett 
the conduct of the officers, so far as yet appears from the testimony, af- 
forded no ground for the general censure of the passengers, which latter 
is perhaps explainable by the great and unavoidable confusion. Both 


vessels were moving at nearly a “ fair-weather”’ rate. 


There was a further decline during the week in the rates for foreign 
exchange, and at the close gold could have been imported with but 
slight loss—less than one cent per pound sterling. The tendency of 
the foreign exchanges is to gold imports, and it is now likely that these 
will begin in the early future. 
influences continue in favor of an increase of loanable funds, the sur- 
plus reserve of the New York banks having risen during the week to 
nearly $18,500,000. 
States improved during the week, and speculation at the Stock Ex- 


With such a prospect all the domestic 


The condition of the crops in the Northwestern 


change, from having been directed to lower, turned towards higher, 
prices. All classes of investments were in great demand, and United 
States four per cent. bonds advanced to 108%. The Clearing-House ex- 
changes and the reports of railroad traffic both indicate that the volume 
of mercantile business is very large, and the tone of the various trade 
markets is more settled and confident than for a long time. 
sent estimates are that the yield this year of food products of all kinds 
will be the largest in the history of the country, thus ensuring both an 
abundance of cheap food and of money. 


The pre- 


The Compensation for Disturbance Bill still occupies the House of 
Commons to the exclusion of other matters, and has undergone several 
amendments at the hands of the Government itself. 
than doubtful. 
present distress, and to save the necessity of a military occupation of 


Its fate is more 
It is urged as an exceptional measure to tide over the 


Ireland if evictions are allowed to go on, with the humane disposition 
of individual landlords as the sole restraint "pon them, 


Rut it is also 


The Nation. 





a fm 
eed 
declared to be a mere carrying out of the spirit of the Land Act of 1870, 
which recognized a right of property in the rent-paying tenant. In 
that case, the Economést contends, the act should be permanently mo- 
dified in the sense of the present bill, for crop failures may certainly be 
expected to occur again. Moreover, it is feared that though the legal 
remedy is limited and temporary, the effect on the mind of the pea- 
santry will be lasting, by weakening the sense of their obligation to pay 


rent at all. Doubtless to the relief of Dean Stanley as much as of any 
one, the House has declared its opinion that the proposed monument to 
the late Prince Imperial in Westminster Abbey would be inconsistent 
with the national character of the edifice. The Dean has according! 

notified the trustees of the memorial fund, who must now go elsewhere 
The recall of Sir Bartle Frere has again been made the sub- 


for a site. g 
refusal of the 


ject of enquiry in the House since the news of the Cap 
Colony to be party to a conference looking to confederation of the 


South African colonies. This refusal dissipates the dream of the Jingo 


Government which furnished the only pretext for the Zulu and other 


native wars and the annexation of the Transvaal, and removes the last 
excuse for keeping Sir Bartle Frere at his post. 
The collective note embodying the determinations of the Supp! 


mentary Berlin Conference was presented to Premiet 


Athens on or about the 17th of this month, and was, of course, rea 


accepted. To the Porte it “was to have been” presented about the 


same time, and there has been telegraphed all over Europe 
variety of speculations concerning the attitude of Turkey in response to 
it. That her answers will be evasive, as long as evasiveness is en 
couraged by a hope of serious dissensions among the great Powers, m.ty 
be presumed with certainty, although voices in favor of gracious yield 
ing to the inevitable are not wanting in the Sultan’s councils. Bot! 
Mahmud Nedim Pasha, Minister of the Interior, and Abedd 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, are reported to advocate a peaceful cours 


n Pasi i 
Osman Pasha, who counselled resistance, has been removed trom the 


War Office, but he holds an office in the Palace, and his influence is sul 


deemed great. Besides, many high trusts are now in the hands of Al 
banians, whose country is to be despoiled of districts for the aggran 
himself deems it 
‘he quesuon 1s, Will 
Abdul-Hamid’s attempts to procrastinate and, if possible, to resist be 
And, 


the European concert stop short of execution by combined force, 


Sultan 


dizement of Montenegro and Greece, and the 
his duty to yield only to actual force of arms. ‘1 


if not, will 


if col- 


secretly encouraged by one or another of the Powers ? 


2 


lective dictation and admonition fail of success : 


Russia is evidently anxious to promote violent measures. Goschen 


and Tissot, the ambassadors of Great Britain and France, are said to 


be most outspoken in their representations to Abdul-Hamid concerning 
the perils to which defiant opposition to the decree of Europe would 
expose his empire and even his throne—M. Tissot reminding him of the 
fate of Khedive 
somewhat piqued by late rebuffs while acting “in concert,” is too much 


inclined to win the favor of 


Ismail under similar circumstances. Italy, though 


Greece and Montenegro—the gainers by 


the Berlin decisions—to pursue a different policy. But the intentions of | 
Austria are gravely suspected, her interests in the affairs of the Balkan 
Penins«la being generally believed to demand the preservation of a 
strong ‘ ttoman Empire; and Germany, now so cordially allied to Aus- 
tria in view of possible future conflicts with Russia, is supposed to b 
inclined to strengthen this bond by supporting her ally’s interests wher- 
ever they clash with those of the great Slavic power. Bismarck, how- 
ever, seems intentionally to play an apparently double game, giving 
orders, on the one hand, to fit out a naval contingent for a joint expedi- 
Porte 


tion to the Archipelago, and, on the other, lending the German 


official wisdom—for financial reorganization—in the persons of some 
Meanwhile, thc 


continue to prepare 


conspicuous Prussian functionaries. Albanians—no 


doubt secretly encouraged by officers of the Port 
for resisting any surrender of their territory; and, on the other hand, 
the Pan-Bulgarian agitation, north and south of the Balkan, is assum- 
which 


effort to revive the San 


ing threatening proportions, in the hope is probably also en- 


couraged—that Russia will ultimately make an 


Stefano treaty. 








| LICA PROPAGANDISM AT THE SOUTH. 
| bh] t pel it | en 
vers to embrace tl South 1 
! the Dem rac ould at 
f the part ind ¢ ; 2 
But ould al ull 
| it the South 
! j« t} { { i ( ure > , il 
\\ | full | ol t party 
evat resentat f the main bod ould in- 
t the Nor rn and 
compat itl el small number 
I ( f encountering rudeness and 
1} ! t! duty of discussing Re- 
( very ins ce of interrupt in 
rt to ict at the North in favor of the 
t ( | er resort cd to mol for Sil cing 
| t ot cur Southern intolerance ts 
‘ t to meet it and put it to shame 
p hoe res the success of such an 
5 ic political debate on the stump. 
\ is a bad example of a good custom, 
[ C] | in | SECUTLIVE Committee ire prepar- 
( | yn Live vil ! et then orators to in- 
e controvet meeti 
bon Ooo t large Ke ay little cdillere ‘ 
t! ( pitt for the yup Lhe car iss W 1] bye i 
t e f wot " (in tl one | ind, we ca predict in all 
cent of '] elf-restt t that will relieve the Republi- 
of a | is personal safet On the other, we may 
t | ! ess consciousl\ adapt his discourse to the 
| _ e, ng for a common ground of agreement o1 
honest difference, and carefully avoiding certain familiar modes of advo- 
1 f latitude and the Opposite side in the civil 
ere omething extremely edifying in the prudent 
tter ( of ] 3 twell, or Log n, before an audience 
whicl ould reset vation of the Brigadiers, and would laugh at 
the f rs of a solid outh, Still, we do not counsel any experiments 
» bring quest the incerity of the canvass, and wisdom 
wouid ‘dictate the sending of the best and discreetest heads the party 


in mustet! The 


North, becat 


em in their Southern tour, and the 


would not be missed it the e all eyes 


fixed on ti 1 speeches be 


the As 


is generation, 


re- 


ported by ited Press, and read with an interest entirely novel 


Sot 
If they succeeded in justifying their mission they 


of the 


vould be making converts on both sides line. 


The \ would, from 


1e necessities of the case, elaborate tl 


e best pos ible party platform, 
vamely, the body of opinions and aspirations which can be vindicated 


in a hostile can p, and will therefore be divested of claptr ip and dema- 


vimitted, the task would be 
The 
dismissed altogether, or 


the 


Under the best auspices. it must be one 


eof unusual difficulty, requiring extraordinary tact historical claims 


f +} 
i il 


¢ Republican party vould have to be 


treated with philosophic breadth in terms from 


not borrowed pre- 
be derived 
Here 
Mr. Garfield's 


which the party’s and the 


Its title to existence must 


from what it means to achieve. 


les to convention p itiorms. 


} 


tt from what it has achieved but 


bye vIns the pe rplexity, which has been istly increased by 


etter; for the single imp rtant part ular in 


indidate’s declarations are 


precise and unequivocal is the Federal su- 

pervision of Federal elections... As we remarked last week, this is an 
iltogether acce ptable issue for the Democrats, and Re public ans must, of 
course, face it at the South unhesitatingly; but if it constitutes their 
le stock in trade their usefulness on the stump 1s certain to be very 

vreatly curtailed rhe principle may be never so sound, the fact remains 
that the supervision will be controlled by the party in power, and that 
the absence of supervision will be to its detriment. Practically, there- 


fore, this feature of the Re publican policy is as liable to the charge of 


strengthens the inference drawn from its am- 


seifishness aS any, and 


biguous utterances on other topics that its chief concern is to retain 
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possession of the Government. If Mr. Garfield had made a purely 


formal acknowledgment of his nomination, it ve been possible 
bh 


at the South, as at the North, to put aside the platform as a test of 
party purposes, or to have interpreted it in the light of his well-known 
position on the currency, the tariff, and on civil-service reform. It 


uld h been fair to claim for the party the merit of its chosen lead- 
er, and hold him up as the exponent of a tendency superior to the cal- 
cula | pre fessions of a mass convention. But this resource has been 
taken away. The candidate, in endeavoring to identify himself with 
the platform, has translated it into something inferior to the original 


more partisan and less patriotic, and where it trimmed evenly, leaning 


to the baser side. 
W S sh ill 


1) 
Cable 


Mi 


argument for his Southern speakers. 


not, therefore, be surprised if Jewell finds it impracti- 
What, 


They 


rd of detiance of President Hayes’s order 


to cle \ ise a line of 


for example, could they say in behalf of civil-service reform ? 
| 


must explain the party's re 
ition of Messrs. Cornell and Arthur; the speeches of Secre- 
! 


ind Sherman at the Cooper Union last fall; the reporting 


by the ele 
taries Evarts 


of the Chic avo pl itform without the civil-service reform plank, and its 


} 


insertion on compulsion with a bad grace and after Mr, Flanagan’s honest 


disc] and Mr. Garfield’s defence of the right of Congressmen to 
| 


snare 


mer, 


in making appointments. They must do more: they must satisfy 
their hearers that the reform does not mean maintaining the sfafus gue 
of the Federal appointments at the South, even if it does not mean the 
On the 


? 
Cl 


ean sweep” called for by a correspondent on another page. 
currency and the tariff their remarks will be still more interesting and 
delicate. In Virginia, especially, they can profitably labor with their 
own brethren on the subject of honest money and the public credit. In 
short, the Republican propagandist at the South, be his views what they 
ty, will find his path beset with difh- 


may and his sincerity what it m< 


] 
| 


culties well-nigh insurmountable. If he begins with exposition he wi 


halt in his exhortation; and if he begins by exhorting, he will be in 
danger of ending in a disastrous failure to make clear the grounds of 
his appeals, We cannot resist the belief that the present is a mu h less 
favorable occasion for a Southern canvass than Mr. Hayes’s nomination 
afforded, and that eve ry obstacle to it which existed at the close of the 
Mr. letter. 


hope that it may be undertaken, as it offers the 


Chicago Convention has been aggravated by Garfield's 


Nevertheless, we still 
first chance for genuine debate in twenty years—debate which cannot b¢ 
had north of Mason and Dixon’s line. We should not be opposed to it 
even if each party confined itself to proving the total depravity of the 


other. This would not be a very lofty contest, but it would be easier 


for both sides, though the intellectual exercise in dodging assaults would 
be mutually considerable. A good deal of humbug would perish in the 


encounter, and : good many illusions, 


rFHE CIVIL-SERVICE ISSUE IN THE CANVASS. 

RESIDENT of Washington who was one of the earliest advocates 

of civil-service reform, with ample opportunity of studying the 
situation in Washington during the last three years, and having a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the President and his Cabinet without the bias 
of official relationship, contributes some views and observations that 
+help to explain the course pursued by the present Administration in re- 
gard to the civil service. The substance of our correspondent’s obser- 
vations are these: 
When Mr. Hayes was nominated for the Presidency in 1876 he had 
studied the abuses of the civil service, he had seen its corrupting influ- 
ences in Congress, and the corrupt purposes to which Congressmen ap- 
ply it; he understood the changes necessary to effect reform, and he 
believed that a healthy sentiment within the party had defeated Conk- 
and Blaine in the Convention and was sufficiently powerful to effect 
When Mr. Hayes came to 


Washington he still believed in all of this, and was sincerely desirous of 


ling 


a great change under a new administration. 


making his mark in Presidential history by accomplishing two great re- 
sults—the pacification of the South, and the reform of the civil service. 
His inaugural, which had been prepared before he reached Washing- 
ton, reiterated all that he had promised in his letter of acceptance, 


and his selection of Mr. Schurz as a member of his Cabinet was for the 





purpose of having the foremost civil-service reformer of the party as an 
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effective element in the new administration. But so soon as Mr. Hayes 
sent his nominations to the Senate an explosion of wrath was felt, and 
the same Senatorial intimidation which so successfully brought down 
General Grant in 1869 was tried upon the new reform President. ‘The 
“Senatorial Group,” or great machine managers of the Senate, cared 
little about Mr. Key, but they hated Mr. Schurz. Eight years before 
they had forced the * Man from Appomattox ” to put a politician like 
Mr. Boutwell in the Treasury, and nothing seemed easier than to force 
Mr. Hayes into a similar surrender. From the humiliation of having his 
nominations rejected Mr. Hayes was saved by the indignation meeting 
in New York, and the Senatorial managers retreated but bided their 
time. 

But, apart from this clog in the Senate, Mr. Hayes speedily found 


himself enveloped in a cloud of baffling influences. In the first place, 


© was not a reform President triumphantly elected on that issue, but, 
on the contrary, the reform issue had been thrown to the dogs by the 
great men of the party during the campaign, and he had been dragged 
into office at the last possible moment by the party tactics and disci- 
pline of such efficient workers as the two Chandlers, Furthermore, he 
found himself handicapped by debts of gratitude. He owed his nomi- 
nation to the management of Mr. Sherman, and his office (many people 
thought) to the zealous advocacy of Mr. Evarts. Both of these gentle- 
men had the Presidential bee in their bonnets; neither had serious con- 
victions about civil-service reform; each feared the party indignation 
about the Louisiana compromise, and the threats that were thrown out 
relative to the conference at Wormley’s Hotel. It was their policy to 
conciliate the party, and in the absence of Sir Robert Walpole’s 
pension-list and secret-service fund, they were for resorting to the usual 
American corruption fund of Government patronage and civil-service 
ippointments. But, worse than all, a singular apathy had fallen upon 
the better portion of the party. The events which followed the election 
had made civil-service reform seem a much less important matter than 
The 


House of Representatives, moreover, had proved that there was no ele- 


it had previously appeared. conduct of the Democrats in the 
ment of reform in that party, and that the “spoils system” was never 
so greedily maintained and shamelessly operated ; and for the party in 
possession of the executive branch of the Government to practise 
“hands off’ while the party in possession of the legislative plundered 
right and left, was more than ordinary political nature could endure. 
Finally, when the President began his work and published his executive 
order, and sought to remove Arthur and Cornell, he found himself de- 
feated in the Senate and derided in the Iowa Republican Convention. 
He found, moreover, that his mild, negative policy, philosophically right 
and thoroughly sincere, had made him a kind of Quaker general, whose 
conscientious scruples would neither allow him to plunder and devastate 
the enemy's camp nor allow him to hang the spies and emissaries sent 
in to stir up sedition in his own. In other words, the President could 
not use the civil service to break in pieces the New York Machine—z.e., 
to control primaries and carry conventions; but Mr. Conkling could 
use the whole Government patronage within the State to defeat or be- 
little the reform purposes of the President. 

If Mr. Hayes had been a different kind of man; if he had been a 
natural reformer, bold and earnest ; if he had been such a man as Mr, 
Tilden, shrewd, audacious, and unscrupulous, it is very evident that he 
could have made warm work for Mr. Conkling, and could have awakened 
among the better class of citizens the same spirited indignation which 
came to his support on the steps of the Custom-house in March, 1877. 
But Mr. Hayes is not a natural reformer nor an aggressive politician. 
The Republi- 
Such papers as the 7rzbume, which had 


He found his Cabinet, with one exception, against him. 
can press were against him. 
clamored for reform, turned and clamored against any reform which 
might help the Democrats. The reform element in the party seemed 
to think that, having forced the nomination of Mr. Hayes, it was his 
business to effect a good result. To Mr. Hayes himself it seemed as if 
he stood alone, as if the country was not yet ready for civil-service re- 
form ; and he shrank from being classed with the “traitor Presidents,” 
Tyler and Johnson, and concluded that all he could accomplish was to 
secure a pure and decent administration of the Government in the public 
offices in Washington. 

Whether this diagnosis of Mr, Hayes’s case be, indeed, the true ex- 
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position of his change of policy, it is not our purpose ( 
man’s motives are known generally only to himself, 
likely that when the diaries and autobiographies of his Cabinet 
friends and advisers come to be published they 
what the reasons were which influenced the Presice 
they will offer the most diverse reasons and demonstrate the 
site motives. But what has been stated concerning Mr. Hay t 
nishes a tolerably clear exposition of the weakness of the President 
office, of the influences which will surround any }1 | t 
impossibility of procuring positive, effective reform by simply “def 


‘ breaking slate “ at Cincinnat \\ 


then, is the position of that unorganized party known as 


ing aring ” at Chicago or 


dent voters? What chance of effecting some reform have tl 
ligent and conscientious persons who see that a debased ci sé 
the material of the modern political “ machine,” the corrupting el 
of our Government ? 
In the first place, it may be conceded that many persons nd 
deemed a pure civil service vital, now regard it as merely desit \ 


administration so clean as Mr. Hayes’s has made them forget th 
which the Grant régime brought prominently into viey 1 
other hand, there is a larger body of voters who ar 

from another point of view, who do not, as they say,“ tak 


civil-service reform,” but who are beginning to sec 


and tyrannical power of the political * machine | 

of 1879 brought into being the revolt of 1880. |] 

scratching Cornell bore the unhoped-for result of diy \ 
York delegation and defeating Grant. The growi { 

the machine will not only lead to fresh volts 

of discipline within the ranks, but will also add to 1 mber 
flecting persons who, as they are emancipated frot t\ 

come necessarily independent voters. Sooner or later 

will see that the “* machine ” is merely one side of « pres 


vice, and that the purpose of party manage 


g 
vice is to have a good “machine.’ If it were t 

politicians " as Mr. Conkling would care nothing whate 

civil service. So soon as he found that the civil service had becom 
mere instrumentality of government, a thing to | 


ness principles exclusively for the benefit of the 





for the benefit of professional politicians, he w« © quite 

hand it over to the “doctrinaires,”” and deliver his * crus 1 

on ‘more “practical” subjects than appointments and contirmatior 
When people begin by hating this or that machine, they are in 


way to end by detesting all political machines ; and whoever is heart 


opposed to machine politics is not very far from the conclusion t] 
debased civil service, be it national, State, or municipal, is t ite 
and the only material, out of which the American political n 


made. 


In the second place, the Democrats have done thei 


the last six years to demonstrate the fact that the defeat of the Repub- 


lican party does not mean reform. A minority party ought to be, and 


ordinarily is, the party of reform; and if the Democratic leaders had 
been possessed of ordinary political sagacity and a decent portion of 
patriotic integrity, they would have made their party the party of r 


form, and would have insisted as strenuously as the .Ve/zow has ever 


done upon a pure, non-political civil service. If they had done so, and 
had coupled with their professions an illustration in the management of 
body of the Inde 


pendent vote would have gone over to them, and the country would no 


the Senate and House of Representatives, the great 


stamped out. Instead of doing so, they maintained as stoutly as the 
worst of their following could desire the spoils doctrine, and showed, 
both by the wholesale indecency of their removals and the low chara¢ 
ter of their appointments, what, the country must expect if the whol 
executive “ patronage,” as it is called, should pass into the hands of a 
The humiliation of successive defeats has 


creed than its old 


Democratic administration. 
not given to the Democratic party a higher maxim 


that to the victor belong the spoils. Success cannot be expected to do 


more for it. The new Administration, starting from a low plane, would 
of needy work- 


had 


bring into office an inexperienced, undisciplined throng 


ing politicians, strong in the belief that the public office been 








= » 

> Pe! 

ghtfully captured, and should be uns¢ rupulously used to maintain their 
In a word, it is evident that while the Independent vote 


| rt in powe ry. 
has defeated the nomi- 


1 
t 


nas aict 


ition of Grant and Conkling and Blaine 


ited something to the Republican party 
it has made no impression 
whatever on the Democratic party. 

his consideration seems to us decisive for all those who hold that 
the taking of the public offices out of politic sis the main question now and 
long as it remains unaccomplished ; and who at the same time be- 


lieve that a beginning has been made by the Republican party, and dis- 
trust its friendliness to civil-service reform when in opposition more 
than they despair of overcoming its lukewarmness and hostility while in 
power. ‘The argument, we admit, does not serve when applied to the 
tariff or the currency, and it is sadly weakened by General Gartield’s 
retrograde attitude on all these points. But it avoids what we may call 
the Providential view of political duty, which consists in standing aloof 
ind leaving the issue of events to a higher power, and which is exem- 
plinted in the celebrated story of the backwoodsman, his wife, and the 
bear, 


SORGHUM SUGAR. 


agriculture is the enormous aggregate 
It is not merely that 


»TRIKING feature of 
yield of most of the crops which 


American 


are cultivated, 


we have an extensive country laid out upon the large scale, with great prai- 
rivers, lakes, and railways, but that the country is inhabited by a singu- 
larly homogeneous people, subject to like influences and motives and having 
on the whole very much the same wants and aspirations. It be 
aid, in one sense, that the kinds and amounts of crops gathered depend less 
upon soil and climate than upon the cheapness of land and the uniformity of 
The number of bushels of Indian corn harvested, 


ries 


may even 


the methods of cultivation. 
for example, or the number of hogs, even, that are fed with the corn, are well- 
nigh inconceivably large because almost every one has a hand in growing these 
‘crops.””. Even broom-corn, from whose panicles common brooms and 
brushes are made, yields a crop in this country such as has never been thought 
of elsewhere. The plant is a native of the East Indies, and has long been 
cultivated there and in Italy, and brooms have been made from it time out of 


mind; but to-day the familiar corn-broom is almost as much an American 


irticle as if it had been here invented, and as if the plant were indigenous to 
our soil Where multitudes of intelligent, and in some measure instructed, 
men are thus occupied with a kind of farming whose details are essentially 


the same over a wide extent of territory, the introduction of a new crop 
uited to the conditions and circumstances of the country, or of any new ma- 
chine, method, or invention which helps to grow or harvest a crop, has vesy 


great importance, ‘This truth has been made manifest repeatedly in the case 


of machines for reaping, mowing, and threshing, and of devices for the better 
management of milk, and is now receiving new illustration by a great move- 
ment in the cultivation of sorghum for sugar, which is rapidly becoming a 
matter of truly national significance. 

Nearly thirty years ago the French consul at Shanghai sent home seeds of a 
sugar-producing sorghum which attracted much attention; for it was seen at 
once, and perhaps even more clearly then than it is now, that a Northern sugar- 

ine would be a great desideratum. It was not long before other varieties of the 
weet sorghum were brought from Zululand to Europe, and both the Chinese 
ind the African plants were soon introduced into this country, where their 
eeds were widely distributed. Hopes were entertained at that time by many 
people that the general cultivation of sorghum at the North would have an 
important influence upon the great question of the day—the relations of 
lavery to labor; and no little excitement attended the dissemination of the 
plants On the 
contrary, it soon appeared that, although the sorghum-plant yielded an abun- 
dance of sweet juice, there was some difficulty in the way of getting from this 
It was shown, indeed, 


These anticipations were not to be immediately realized. 


juice profitable quantities of solid, crystallized sugar. 
long ago by the highest chemical authority that there is an abundance of cane- 
sugar in the sorghum-plant, particularly when it is thoroughly ripe, and it is 
now known that the failure to get crystallized sugar, though due in some part, 
perhaps, to the immaturity of the plants, must be chiefly attributed to impro- 
per methods of procedure in attempting to clarify the juice and to prepare the 
syrup for crystallization. It has finally been made clear that unless the juice 
is properly managed most of the cane-sugar contained in it easily changes to 
in unerystallizable variety of sugar, so that nothing but molasses is obtained 
The necessary operations are not difficult, but they 
require prompt action. The juice should not be left to itself after expression: 

mall quantity of lime must be added to it, to neutralize the slight natural 

lity id the defecated juice e should be boiled down speedily to the con- 


As in the making of maple-sugar, very imple appliances 


on evaporating the juice. 


“Istence 


ot 


yield good results 


syrup. 
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After a few years of active effort, the conviction became general that there 
tvas no likelihood of the plant’ 
and with this conclusion the general public lost its interest in 
of the plant was continued nevertheless, 
the Southern and Western Many 


tinued to grow small quantities of sorghum for the sake of the syrup, which 


competing with the sugar-cane of the South, 
the subject. 
and became 


the cultivation 


y extended 


but 


widel in States. farmers con- 


is readily obtained and which served to replace molasses for household us 


Jduring the w sorghum molasses was of no little significance to the people 
of the Southern States. It will be remembered that General Sherman, in 
lescribing his March to the Sea, mentions the destruction of sorghum products 
as a noticeable means of distressing the enemy. At the West the African 


varieties of sorghum seem to have been preferred to the Chinese, because the 


plant itself is less liable to be broken down by the prairie winds, because 
at ripens earlier, and because its juice was thought to crystallize more readily. 
For a number of years samples of crystallized sugar have occasionally been 


prepared from sorghum syrup at the West, and a certain mild interest in the 
cjuestion of sugar-making has been manifested there all along, until, within 


public has again been 


the last year or two, the attention of the agricultural ] 
everywhere awakened, and the conviction has become general that the subject 
is really one of vast importance. 

The period of comparative quiescence which succeeded the excitement of 
twenty years ago appears to have been of no little use both in perfecting the 
sorghum-plant and the processes by which sugar is prepared from it. It wa 
fortunate, withal, that both the Chinese and the African plants were intro- 
duced into this country, since, by the crossing and hybridizing of varieties, new 
and better kinds of sorghum have been obtained, several of which are particu 
larly well adapted for the Northern States. 
rieties that one or another of them will succeed wherever Indian corn can_ be 


It is claimed for the several va- 


grown, so that there is hardly a State in the Union from which the cultivation 
It seems to be plain, at all events, that 
In- 


deed, the general resemblance of sorghum to Indian corn will, perhaps more 


of the plant is necessarily excluded. 


henceforth the corn-growing States are to be sugar-producing States also. 


than any other single circumstance, ensure its successful growth in this country. 
The resemblance between the two plants is so close and the cultivation they 
require is so nearly similar that, from the farmer’s point of view, sorghum is 


‘ 


hardly to be looked upon as a new crop. It grows wellon ‘‘corn land,” even 
of the lighter and drier sorts, and has no marked needs or peculiarities to be 
studied and allowed for; and since every farmer in the land knows how to 
grow corn the transition to sorghum cannot fail of being easy. Our farmers 
have, moreover, in process of time, arrived at singularly ¢ heap and effective 
methods of corn-growing which are almost absolutely applicable to the new 
crop. 

Both the cheapness of its culture and, practically speaking, the familiarity 
of our farmers with the method of culture place sorghum upon a wholly diffe- 
rent footing from the sugar-beet, a plant which has often been commended as 
worthy of cultivation in this country, and for the encouragement of which 
money bounties and grants have at one time and another been unwisely vot- 
ed by the legislatures of several States. To say nothing of our climate, to 
which sorghum in its several varieties is now well suited, the beet-root is 
known to require rich ground, careful culture, and much labor. Another ad- 
vantage to be credited to sorghum is the freedom of its juice from offensive 
Beet-juice is contaminated with some substance which renders 


impurities, 
In order that it may be 


the brown sugar obtained from it unfit to be eaten. 
palatable, beet-sugar has to be refined to brilliant whiteness, and the mo- 
lasses obtained incidentally in the process of manufacturing beet-sugar is use- 
less except for purposes of distillation. The better kinds of sorghum are free 
from this reproach, The juice of approved varieties has no disagreeable fla- 
vor, and both the brown sugar and the molasses obtained from it are pala- 
table and fit for domestic use. Hence the crop is particularly adapted for 
our American conditions and well suited to the habits of our people. Any 
small farmer may make sugar from his sorghum crop as readily as the New- 
Englanders make sugar from maple sap, and the residual molasses will serve 
as well as maple syrup for family use. More than this, the sorghum-plant 
yields large quantities of seeds rich in starch, which are capital food for poul- 
try, swine, and cattle, and the refuse stalks from which the saccharine juice 
has been expressed are excellent fodder, which can readily be saved for win- 
one conspicuous merit of 
cultivate it 


As with Indian corn, so with sorghum : 
Both large farmers and small may 


ter use. 
the crop is its adaptability. 
with profit, and it may be put to many different uses. 

The question of sorghum sugar has recently been studied very satisfactori- 
ly by Professor Collier, of the Department of Agriculture at Washington. He 
finds that there is no difficulty in making from sorghum an abundance of su- 
gar of first-rate quality, which will compare favorably with the best product 
He confirms the 


from sugar-cane grown in the most favored localities. 
juice is largest 


fact that the percentage of crystallizable sugar in the 
when the plant is dead-ripe—that is to say, when all parts of it have tho- 
roughly matured. His plants maintained this condition of maximum sweet- 


ness very well when once it was attained, some of them for a period of two 
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months, which gave him nearly twice the time that is commonly had in Louisi- 

1 to work up the cane. He finds also that the process of manufacture has 
been very satisfactorily improved and methodized of late years, and that for- 
mer failures to get crystallized sugar from orghum syrup are to be attributed 
for the most part not to the absence of such sugar from the plant, but to im- 
proper manipulation of the juice after expression. Ina considerable number 
of trials, with different samples of sorghum from various localities, he ob- 


In 


got three tons of sugar to the acre, and he has no doubt that 


tained, as the average yield, more than a ton of sugar to the acre of land. 
one instance he 


from some of the Southern varieties two tons of sugar may be obtained prac- 


tically. The significance of these results is well brought out by the statement 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture that there were imported into this coun- 
try from abroad in the year 1878, 1,741,650,000 lbs. of sugar, to say nothing 
of molasses, while the yield of sugar from the tropical cane in the Gulf 


states umounted to only about 250,000,000 lbs. Our people are said to con- 


ume sugar at the rate of about forty pounds to each person every year; but 
for fifty million inhabitants this would amount to a couple of billions of 
ounds, which, at no higher price than five cents the pound, would come toa 
of dollars 


Inter ung result of Profe or ¢ ollier’s researches is that the making 


hundred millions 
One 


per annum, 


corn-stalks, a 


ugar from , invented by the ancient Mexicans and practised 
our ancestors during the War of the Revolution, has much more merit 
han had commonly been supposed. He finds that the methods now in use 


for obtaining sugar from sorghum are applicable to corn-stalks also. Some- 


S 


vhat unexpectedly, though the fact accords absolutely with what is known to 

true of sorghum, the thoroughly-ripened stalks, from which hard, ripe ears 
of corn have been harvested, yield the most sugar; and there are doubtless 
any places where sugar may be profitably made from corn-stalks after the 
In general, however, 


rop proper—the grain, namely—has been gathered. 


rghum is to be preferred to corn as a sugar-producing plant. Professor 
Collier has no hesitancy in predicting that within five years all the sugar 
needed for use in the United States will be produced by American farmers, 
nd he deems it probable that within ten years we shall export more sugar 


than we have ever imported. 


ENGLISH JOURNALISM.—I. 


LONDON, Saturday, June 12, 1880. 
of the most curious features of Mr. Gladstone’s mind is his intense 


( ~~ 
k dislike to London, London people, and London ways. 
lubs, the wealth, the luxury, and the frivolity of the capital offend his austere 


The sox lety, the 


d puritanical tastes ; but of all things relating to London that which he dis- 
likes the most is the London press. He never misses an opportunity of con- 
trasting it unfavorably with provincial journalism. The secret of this prefe- 
rence is easy of discovery. Mr. Gladstone is criticised by the newspapers of 


London : he is flattered by the newspapers of the Provinces ; and it is one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s most conspicuous weaknesses to hate criticism and to relish 
flattery. In this respect he resembles Garrick—‘* Who peppers the highest is 
surest to please.” He prefers to be abused even in the most rancorous manner 
to being fairly and candidly estimated, if the fairness and candor involve any 
Mr. Gladstone is always fond 


of referring to the superior knowledge of the provincial press as compared 


, 
degree 


of qualification or of disparagement. 


with its London contemporaries. 
ing towns of Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham are regarded by him as 
the true exponents of political opinion. What they think, he is in the habit 
The truth is that what Mr, Gladstone thinks 
They take the word of command from his mouth 


of averring, the nation thinks. 
provincial papers think. 
and echo his opinions, and that which is merely a return of his own voice to 
him he takes as an independent utterance confirming his own judgment. 

Mr. Gladstone resembles in one respect the provincial notoriety who find 
that while he was all the world at home, he is only one of the world in Lon- 
don. His preference of the provincial newspapers is the preference of the 
social lion for the society in which he can dictate, over the society in which he 
has to recognize the equal claims of other men ; and he seeks a refuge from con- 
tradiction and the mental independence of the London press in the obsequious- 
ness of provincial journalism. In the speeches which he made in Mid-Lothian 
and in other parts of the country he referred to the support given him by the 
newspapers of the large towns outside London as an augury of the successful 
issue of the general election. He has since, on at least plausible ground, 
maintained that in this estimate of them he has been justified by the result. 
The metropolitan journals prophesied defeat ; they were wrong. The pro- 
Mr. Glad- 
stone’s conclusion is that provincial journals understand and reflect public 
But Mr. Gladstone 
confines himself to the year 1880; he does not look back to the year 1374, 


he very 


vincial journals prophesied success ; they were right. Therefore 


opinion, while the metropolitan mistake and mislead it. 


when the provincial journals prophesied his victory at the polls, and 
soon found out they were completely wrong. ‘The fact is that the great ma- 


jority of the provincial papers are Liberal, and that, the wish being father to 
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The newspapers of the great manufactur. } 


tract information, 


the thought, they always prophesy a Liberal victory. They are like a clock 
which is not wound up ; the index-finger points steadily to one hour on the dial 
and therefore within the course of the twenty-four hours which make up d 
and night it must be minutely and accurately right at least twice. But tl 
are metropolitan journals and metropolitan journals, Some Lond \ 
papers, unlike the majority of their contemporaries either in town or country, 
were right both in 1874 and in 1880. In the former year they predicted Mr 
Gladstone's defeat ; they warned him months beforehand of the k 
which he was committing. They told him what was already the feel 

the country, and earned his dislike and animosity by doing Lie 1) 
take the warning. Encouraged by the chorus of appr vhicl 

him from his friends of the provincial press he went his vay tthe s 
sult was that he found himself in a minority and out of power. In 1 

same journals confidently predicted, and did a good deal to yp re for 
Liberal success. But it is not enough for Mr. Gladstone that the met 

tan press should be right when he is right ; it must also be wrong w } 
wrong. To have foreseen things which he did not f 1 to hav 
warned him of perils to which he shut his eyes, ts oft v) 

some time for him to forgive There is no doubt Mr. ( 

tied in his dislike of many of the features of Lond 

easily explicable. It is his fault rather than his misfortun } 

quaintance only or chiefly with its least worthy membx lL) 

tenure of power his relations with the press of Lond wel 

entirely to those members of it who condescended to hang t | f 
formation, who ministered to his appetite for flattery, a1 

to hold, or at any rate to express, any opinion which he mig] 

Of course when he fell from power these summer friends deserted | 

were as malignant and unscrupulous in their vituperation as they | 

their flattery. It is by this experience, which reflects quite as 1 h the 
firmity of Mr. Gladstone's own character as the unworthiness of the | Y 
press, that he seems to judge metropolitan journalism, which he ts alway 
denouncing. 

Unfortunately, to use a phrase of Goethe's, thers but few v ] 
there are many echoes, and the most ignoble and unworthy md rev 
berated as noisily and incessantly as more noble 
Everybody knows the fable of the ass and the ° u ce \ 
we have the more pitiable spectacle of the lion in the sk he } f 
the forests condescends occasionally to, imitate the voice of the more 1 
lous animal, and his unnatural bray is followed by a great many vn ral 
**hee-haws.” The provincial press and the second or third-rate members of 
the Liberal party have echoed Mr. Gladstone's attacks upon metropol 
journalism. Even Lord Hartington’s common sense, which too oft 
into something like commonplace, failed him so far upon a recent o 
as to lead him to the mere repetition of Mr. Gladst ‘s disparagements of 
the newspapers of London in comparison with their provincial contemy 
ries, This was at the dinner lately given in the Devonshire Clu » Mr. Tol 
Morley. The candidate for Westminster has now become, as you are aw 
the editor of the 7a// Vall Gasett Very lately that ca itv he ] 

claimed the doctrine which seems to be becoming an article of faith with hi 
party—that the true indications of national opinion are to be looked for 
the provincial newspapers. That being so, it is fair to ask why the / Vall 
Gazette should come out at all, or why, at any rate, Mr. John Morley should 
think it worth his while to edit it? It would be reasonable for him to retire in 
favor of the Manchester Guardian or the Birmingham Daly Pest. A Lon- 
don evening journal ought surely to be something more than an organ of or- 
gans of provincial opinion. 

The fact is that this vital difference of opinion between the London and 
provincial journals is little more than a fantasy of Mr. Gladstone’s own mind 


The men who conduct the one are, for the greater part, of the same training 
character, and associations as those who conduct the other. The only dif- 
ference is that with a few exceptions the editors of provincial newspapers art 


young men who have not yet won the highest success in their profession, o1 


somewhat older men who have distinctly failed init. In every career « apacity 


and character gravitate towards London. Journalism is no ex eption to 


rule. It holds good with regard to the professions in art-and in literatur 
Provincial new spapers are edited by men who have either not yet succeeded 
in working their way to London, or who have failed in maintaining them 


selves there. Here ai 


\m in 


of real newspaper capacity may be tempted by offers too liberal to be resisted 


id there, no doubt, an exception may be found 


to undertake the editorship of a great provincial paper, but these in 
No one who can live in London will live, if he can pit, at Birming- 
The established in of these 
great towns somewhat resembles a colonial bishop in the frequency of his 


tances 


are 


few. hel 


ham, or Leeds, or Manchester. journalist 


one 


absence from his diocese. He comes to London as often as he can. He 
tries to get into the political clubs of his party. He cultivates relations with 
his local member, and through him with the subordinate officials, about 


whose places of business he hangs, and from whom he busily endeavors to ex- 


fact, so far from society in London offering a hindrance 








‘The 


to-the formation of sound opinions and the acquisition of accurate knowledge 
icial journalist who affects to look down upon it is always 
tmost to force himself into it, The only difference between him 
ond of a London newspaper is that the one gets by fits and starts, 
| n imperfect manner, the opportunities of that general acquaintance 
with public aff nd of that political information, which are constantly open 
to the other 
| thsequent lett I may, if you think the matter has any interest for 
ve readers, review in more detail the characteristics of journalism in 
} 1, both in the country and in the provinces, Lb. 
™ 
Correspondence. 
“A CLEAN SWEEP.” 
| iW Eprrer or THe NATION: 


It seems to me that the Vation, in giving utterance to an expression 


f horror at the contemplation of a ‘‘clean sweep " as likely to follow General 
Hancock's election avd inauguration (we have unfortunately learned that one 


of these events does not necessarily follow the other), has lost its usual admi- 
rable equipolse, 

Certainly, in the South, men who feel most repugnance to politicians of the 
es-anc-fishes ” 
would be grievously disappointed shotld an 


fail to make a ‘‘ 


school—and that school never found much favor here— 
incoming Democratic President 
clean sweep” of the carpet-baggers and negroes who for the 
last twelve years have divided among them the Federal offices throughout this 
ection. Even Mr, Hayes should have done it, and would perhaps have been 
glad to do it, only, as these men furnished the ‘‘ returns” by which the Elec- 
toral Commission found it possible to declare him elected, he could not. Be- 
ides keeping them in place and rewarding the Returning Boards who did the 
fraudulent work, he had to provide for most of the ‘* Visiting Statesmen ’ 
under whose auspices and with whose assistance it was done. And General 
Garfield being himself one of the ‘‘ Statesmen,” though not himself thus 
rewarded, presumably sympathizes with them, and will not probably, if Pre- 
ident, remove either them or the others now holding and dishonoring Fede- 
ral commissions in the South, 

I venture toask the question, and sfall be glad to have it answered : Is the 
South wrong in desiring, so far as this section is concerned, a ‘‘ clean sweep " ? 
Let the Editor of the .Vat¢iow put himself in the place of a Southern subscriber, 
and however little he may desire position for himself, I fancy he will say that 
the prospect of retaining the present incumbents of Federal office in the event 
of the success of General Garfield, and of their removal should General Han- 
cock become President, is of itself enough to justify the South in being 
‘* solid ” for the latter.—Very respectfully, 

R. B. Hitron, 


TALLAHASSEE Jul 
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WHY INDEPENDENTS SHOULD NOT SUPPORT GARFIELD. 
To rue Epiror or THE NATION: 
Str’: Allow me to take issue with your reply to the Wilmington Fvery 


Evening in the Nation, No. 782. 1 think that the Democrats have a right to 


complain of the action of the so-called Independent Republicans. In 1876 
these Republicans virtually pledged their support to the candidate best repre- 


enting their views, as set forth in the appeal of the Fifth Avenue Conference. 
Did they keep that pledge? In 1880 the New York ‘‘ Scratchers” reiterated 


the appeal of 1876, and immediately accepted Garfield as their ideal candi- 


late 


, Whose superior could not be nominated at Cincinnati. 
The Independents are ostensibly free-traders. The Cincinnati platform 


} “e 


demands a tariff for stalwartism.” 
The candidate affords ample security for the honesty of that 
party’s desire to allay sectional strife, Will the Independents yield him even 


revenue only. They are opposed to 


Democratic 


a qualified endorsement ? 

But you say, or at least insinuate, if the Democratic candidate is a man of 
high character he is chosen from policy and not from principle. That is ex- 
The action of the Chicago Convention 
proves tomy mind that nothing but the fear of defeat prevented the nomination 
f Grant or Blaine. And speaking of ‘‘ the innate wickedness of the bulk” of 
the respective parties, let me give youa few samples of the delegates to the Chi- 
S. W. Dorsey, Powell Clayton, and O. A. Hadley, of Ar- 
Sayles J. Bowen, of Washington, D. C. ; F. C. Humphreys, of Flo- 


actly what I would say of his opponent. 


‘ uo ¢ onvention 
" 


Kansas > 


4 


rida; John A. Logan, Emory Storrs, and Green B. Raum, of Illinois; H. 
©. Warmoth, W. P. Kellogg, John T. Ludeling, A. S. Badger, Jack Whar- 
ton, J. Henri Burch, and Don A, Pardee, of Louisiana; J. A. J. Creswell, 


of Maryland; G. S. Boutwell, of Massachusetts: Roscoe ( onkling, cc. z 
Arthur, A 
of New 


B. Cornell, Edwards Pierrepont, Thomas Murphy, G. H. Sharpe, 
York; W, E, Chandler, of «New Hampshire ; James McManes, 


Nation. 


| 
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J. D. Cameron, and John Cessna, of Pennsylvania ; 


} E. W. M. Mackey, R. B. 
Elliott, C. C. Bowen, and W. J. Whipper, of South Carolina; Webster 


Flanagan, of Texas Perhaps you can lengthen the list, but as it is I think 
it represents more ‘‘innate wickedness” than the entire Convention at Cin- 

All me further to suggest that in your Crédit-Mobilier editorial you 
omit to nti that March 20, 1868, Mr. C. C. Washburn, of Wisconsin, 
exp i the tn ture of the connection between the Crédit Mobilier and 
the Union Pacific Railroad, and that General Garfield was present and voted 
with the friends of the Crédit Mobilier to refer the subject in order to shut off 
debate. And in all the votes Garfield’s name appears for, never against, the 


interests of that corporation, 
that he did not 


nd the Union Pacific until informed by Judge Black in the winter of 186y 


Compare this with Garfield's sworn testimony 
] ; 


know the nature of the connection between the Crédit Mobiliet 


70. Moreover, was not his conduct throughout that of a friend of the Credit 
Mobilier ?—Yours, et W. I. CHASE. 
339 CENTRE STREI CHICA ! 
WHY INDEPENDENTS SHOULD HESITATE, 
To THE Eprror or THe NATION: 
Sir: I have looked to the Vafion with confidence, for the last six years, 


But I fancy that | 
find a slight departure from its usual judicial tone in its treatment of the late 


for an able and candid discussion of politic al questions. 


National Conventions and their work, especially in the articles in the last 


issue entitled *‘ Campaign Issues,” and ‘‘ Why Independents Side with the 
Republicans.” 

Four years ago a well-known writer in an article in the .Vorth American 
Review criticised the Independents for falling into line in so great haste, and 
the 


there is ground for the same criticism in this campaign ? 


Vation assented to the justice of the criticism. Is it not possible that 
Has there not been 
too great hopefulness on the part of Independents in persuading them- 
Do they 


selves that reform is really progressing in the Republican party ? 


carefully bear in mind some of the striking 


> 


events which immediately concern 
them and the principles which they cherish, which have occurred within four 


years ? 


In 1876 the party in convention, by a large majority, signified its prefe- 
rence for a Presidential candidate by adhering through five ballots to such re- 
formers as Blaine, Hartranft, Conkling, and Morton, and, as your Cincinnati 
correspondent pointed out at the time, finally nominated Mr. Hayes rather 
than Mr. Biaine by the merest accident. Even then a candidate succeeded 
whom the Fifth Avenue Conference had excluded in saying that it must be 
no one ‘‘who, however favorably judged by his nearest friends, is not public- 
ly known to possess those qualities of mind and character which the stern 
task of reform requires.” 

It is true the Convention gave to reformers a tolerable platform, though 
neither the platform nor the candidate was the model which the Nation 
had suggested (No. 567); but from that time forward, as the Nation had fre- 
quent occasion to observe during that campaign, the party managers, includ- 
ing the candidate for Vice-President, gave notice that the platform was to be 
utterly ignored. It is true, too, that the candidate’s letter of acceptance was 
generally satisfactory ; but few real Independents can now think of that except 
with a sense of bitter humiliation, in the light of rewards to Visiting Statesmen, 
members of returning boards, and pot-house politicians ; of general orders to 
office-holders, to be flagrantly violated by the tacit or express permission of 
the President, in every critical election that has occurred since. Sporadic in- 
stances of his carrying out the views expressed in his letter of acceptance have 
only served to bring into stronger relief his opportunities and his failures. 
His course has provoked the laughter of his enemies and the profound sor- 
row of his friends. 

But 


Have converts been made to the idea of the necessity of such reform ? 


has the tendency meantime been towards reform within the party ? 
Have 
not many timid reformers been convinced that reform is visionary and im- 
practicable? Let us apply a very simple test: Did Independents at Chicago 
make as good a showing in point of numbers or influence as at Cincinnati in 
1876? Did politicians recognize as urgent a necessity for pacifying or con- 
ciliating them? A vast majority, nearly four-fifths of the Convention, sought 
with great persistency the very worst thing of which the Convention was ca- 
pable—the nomination of one or the other of two candidates who, in the 
judgment of the Vatron, about equally suggest the hopelessness of reform 
within the party. And it is self-evident that if Blaine, Conkling, Logan, 
and Cameron had been in harmony the reform element would have been in a 
ludicrous minority. The Committee on Resolutions emphatically rejected 
any allusion to civil-service reform in the platform, and the Convention only 
adopted a resolution after having deprived it of its virility, taking pains to 
neutralize even that resolution by its nomination for the Vice-Presidency. 


In ef- 
fect it is little less than a contemptuous assumption that Independents will fall 


The candidate’s letter of acceptance is the legitimate and logical sequel. 


into line, that they need not be conciliated, that it is not even necessary to be 
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guile them with seductive promises, as it was in 1876. The letter shows, at least, 
the candidate’s estimate of the progress of réform within the party On the 


tion sh 


other hand, can it be fairly said that the Democratic Conver 


disposition to do its worst ? 





offensive to the better sentiment of the ¢ a he tw ] ing did 

t Chicago ertainly not, if we make one exception Lhe cl e of the 
Convention seemed to lie between Mr, Payne, who 1 ted, in the cor 
respondence of the .Vation in 1876, as a | ‘ ho wld | cceptabl 





to Republicans in the event of the nomination of Mr. Morton: 











whose statesmanship, purity, and independen o one q tions: and Gene- 
ral Hancock. Of these Mr. Bayard would undoubtedly have had by far th 
trongest following if weight had not been give undue weigt erhay t 
his ** impediment,” which the .Vafion has f ly d sed (No. 766 

It will be said that the Convention would have preferred a w min 
tion if it had dared to make it, but it may be said with greater certainty that 
the Chicago Convention would have nominated Gen Grant if it had not 


Dh 


been convinced at the last moment that it would be suicidal. It will be said, 


too, that the Democratic candidate and platform, though fair enough to look 
, , 


inherent wickedne ds iniquity But it is 


uss the latent 


upon, cover a Vv 


unprofitable to di sinfulness of a | 
impolitic to keep a party in power whose most 
liberate convictions resulting from a careful study of the spirit of out 


tions and the best impulses of our pe ple,” but ‘‘the te mip 


party to attract votes and carry an election,” in the fear tha nother party 
may prove equally insincere and faithless. 
It is not strange, perhaps, that an Independent who has been edi d in 


the Republican party and has usually voted with that party should ‘* side with 
the Republic uns” in this « umpaign, tut is there not state of affairs in 
hich such an one may hesitate ; may look upon the views of the .Vator 
expressed in the articles to which I have referred, as savoring too much of op 
| 
timism—of a dangerous hopefulness on the one hand, an 1 instinctive 
rather than a reasonable distrust on the other : may cast his lot with the Re 
publicans, if at all, with the gravest misgivings ; may « n decide to vote for 
Ilancock ? He need not, pethaps, come to him is to model ¢ vdidat lle 
need not try to reconcile himself to the record of the party which yi ted 
him. But he may say to himself that it is safer to invite a possil or a pro- 
bable evil than to endorse a certain one. He may convince himself even 


that the party, the record of whose better 
in the end if chastened by defeat than 


by victory. —Respectfully, Ps ws 


WEYMOUTH, Mass 


days he holds pre may do 


nobler service insolent 
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THE NEW-LONDON ACCIDENT. 


Po THE Epiror oF THE NATION 


Sir: In your comment, in the issue of July 8, upon the death of Mr, Lin- 
coln at New London I was sorry to notice what appears like an ent wcquit- 
tal of the railroad management. I have been looking in vain for som 1} 


criticism of the manner in which that ‘‘ observation train "’ was made up—vi 
a long line of passenger cars, with a locomotive at each end. Such an 


arrangement has been universally condemned by all prudent managers for 


over thirty years past, owing to the inherent difficulty of securing perfect con- 
cert of action between the two machines when so separated. It was doubt- 
less thought by those in charge on this occasion that the low rate of speed to 


be used and the efforts made to foresee and provide for 
this But 


cated mechanicians can readily cipher out the strains imposed 


would cancel risk. the result has not justified their action 


by the want of Jerfect/y synchronous movements on the part of 
sive engines, but that is not neeessary. Hundreds of examples are on record 
howing how readily freight trains are broken apart by such arrany 
even at low speeds. 

I hold these two points to be be yond all que stion 
to be expected that two locomotives, when separated by 


feet, can be made to move back and forth, when impelled 





two separate minds, as if they were one machine. The consequent proba 
lack of harmony in their movement when coupled to o} 
and when taken in connection with the momentum due 
duces strains upon the couplings that are practically irresistible within th 
limits of all ordinary coupling apparatus. Even if one engine only ts 
to use steam at the same time, as is said to have been the case at New Lon- 
don, the risk is not avoided, for the great weight and consequent inertia of 
locomotive is an unmanageable element when placed at the end of a t 
farthest from the source of power. It acts like a slung-shot, and can hardly 
be controlled at the end of a long line as it might be close at hand. 
2. When the public are invited to visit an exciting spectacle, 


race, on a moving stage it is not reasonable, from what we know of the humar 


1 


mind, to expect each and every spectator, even though he b« railroad presi- 


Nation. 


O1 


lent 


dent, to keep in mind during every instant of the time the risk of the train's 
being jerked apart by breakage of the couplings, and to expect him so to fortify 
his position by grip upon railings, or by mental allowance for their omission 


if no such railings exist, as to render his position safe during such a shock as 


must needs occur when the train is forcibly and suddenly torn asunder 
It follows, then, that people should not be invited to expose themselves 
these two unfortunate persons were exposed I know the American habit 1 


expect every man to look out for himself, and that peo; ent 





Lution ffered by a railroad brakeman as an interference with the rights of 
in American citizen, Yet, even considering this ‘‘ etiquette” on the part of 
the keman, that official would doubtless have cautioned Mr. Lincoln 1 
MI Appleton if he had expected or even thought it | ible that the tra 

uld be subjected to such a shock. The error was an errot 

) arranging the train that the shock came as a natural conseguence of t 
rrangement. Iam not inclined to depreciate the amount of care dl atte 
tion devoted to the safety of that train by the men in charge, and I am aw 
that errors in judgment are disagreeable errors to criticise, but this is a 
where the situation involved too great and too unavoidable risks to be allowed 
to pass unnoticed or unweighed by a public lacking such light as I have et 
deavored to throw upon it, es 

I J 12, 18 
Notes. 
next volume of the ‘* Leisure-Hour Series” will be ‘ Trou ’ 


ft ie 
Daughters,’ by Mrs. Walford, author of 
\ campaign ‘ Life of Garfield’ 
M. Bundy, of the /vening Mail, and published by 
uits of him.——Harper & Bros. have in 


from 1522 to 


‘Mr. Smith’ and ‘4 
General will be written 


will contain three port: 


‘ History of the Colored Race in America 
George W. Williams, of Ohio—a work whose title raises lively expectations 
Mr. 


| . , 
been appearing in the 


R, Osgood & Co.— 


Charles T. Congdon’s ‘ Reminiscences of a Journalist,’ whi 
Tribune, 


A. Williams & Co., 


will be published next fall as a book by J 


type fac-simile (reduced, but within the bounds of legibility for the fig 
references) of Wm. Price’s g of Bost ledicated to Peter | 


honor of his recent 
The hall 


Price’s plate was first 


neuil in 


name. was built 





executed some time 


ind this has been confirmed in other ways Che print embraces Roxburv and 


It offers 
r ] ref > 7 - ‘ 

s much less painstaking and comprehensive print of 1768, representing 
] 


Revert 
the landing of British troops at Long Wharf, the point of view being almost 


Already, for instance, Faneuil Hall had been burnt down (1761) 


Cambridge at either extreme. an interesting comparison with P 


the same, 





and rebuilt, the spire being exchanged for a cupola,.——By an unfortunat 
printer’s-error last wee late Library Fournal was referred to in thes 
columns as the ‘* Z/¢ Fournal,——The July-August number of the 
Revue Historique h 1 timely article, by M. A. Gazier, on the ‘* Expulsion 
of the Jesuits under Louis NV.” Its bulletin of current historical production 
n various countries includes a summary review for the United States during 
the past year by Prof. W. F. Allen, of the University of Wisconsin, It is 


tind so considerable an exhibit, whether as regards quantity or 


uality. The Revue notices the recent appearance of vol. i. of M. Paul 
Viollet’s translation of Ad. Schmidt's ‘‘ Paris during the French Revo 
lution,” a work of great value based on the secret police reports. The 
translation is most legitimate, and restores the original French texts 
wherever ited.——Students of medizval literature know the important 





, ources by the ps udo-Gospels of the childhood of Christ 
and the Virgin 


S 


raph by Di 


Mary. ‘This subject has been thoroughly treated in a re 
Reinsch (Halle : Pp. 


author first examines the authors, contents, and date of the Greek 


cent monog Robert Niemeyer. 1879. 


Phe 
atin pseudo-Gospels of the Infancy, and then the use made of them in the 
literature of the Nor nd South of Europe. 

cordi 1 ' 


Oo countries, and 
, ’ 
from the MSS. are given. 





This second part is arranged 





g in the section devoted to France copious extracts 


rhe author has with great industry brought to 


work the entire literature of the subject. 


—** An Englishwoman the suf- 


tescriy tive 


New 


1 paper in 


the England Hill Country” is 


title of the August 4¢/antic which is really 


worthy the abused epithet ‘* suggestive .”” Its suggestiveness, in fact, is per- 
haps its main merit, for though the instructed reader will not find many causes 


> 


for disagreement, he will certainly tind some, and it is apparent that the 


writer's observations have been made through English spectacles. This, how- 
ever onsidering her experience and acuteness, Is an advantage. Though 
possibly a little ‘“‘thin,” Mr. John Burroughs’s ** Pepacton \ Summer 
Voyage ” is delightful, and Mr, Luigi Monti’s “ Sicilian Hospitality” and Mr 








An the | l ! r re Mr. F. D. Millet, 

ter ) me tl that eded to be d about the late Wm. 
truct . Mark Tw ; | rd Mill nd George Benton 

1 at he t t t main it has the tedium 

t ! ] by | neorist conte t for our ow! part, to 

t little t lof this particular moral, but that matter de gustihus 

| \l h reacl the twe third chay f illwater Tragedy” 
| hi | | lv t tah ! rh we feel tified i issuring 

that « rytl | t right tually fidence which is, of 

u ny ‘ m the f ' M Aldrich writes 
Besides the reviews, tl ( l ] is an article on 
The Re nd their ¢ | ! lly belated just 

' la 1, if t particu | per by Mr. Richard Grant 
s' | ( y sensiti ed by the English article 

od 
Che August Lippincott calls for not! da catalogue of its con- 
Phe op irticle by Will O. 1 \merican Aeronaut 
| ries of short trated by portraits of the 
t vn More popular | nted by the first of two 
pay Car ron the Hi M | "by A. H. Siegfried. ‘‘ The 
barl 1) f Mormor ! vi | vy Frederic G. Mather, 
hiefly from the reports of the neig ! d quaintances of Smith in the 
inning of his career pter ! ‘ on of the prophet is the 
| 1 Yankee who i to earn | ‘ | except by his wits, and 
vho might have stepped out of o of Mr Stowe storie ** Dungeness, 
(seneral Greene’s Sea-Island Plantation \n Old English Home: Brams- 
hill House,” the latter by a daughter of tl te ¢ on Kingsley, are articles 
of a like nature, which dwell on the men hat cluster about places of 
departed grandeur There may be some read who will be instructed by 
Mr. Varney’s ‘* Where Lightning Strike \dam and Eve und ‘* Studies 
the Slums " are continued, and the re tl ial short stories, of the 
1 excellence 

flarper's for August i peculiarly seasonable number, and the two 
es of summer (‘‘ one ts of the Sea, One of the Mountains’’) are both freely 
represented in it Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis resumes her ‘* By-Paths in 
he Mountains,” and, beginning with the wilderness about the upper waters 
of the We-t Branch of the Su quehant River, pass abruptly to the Black 
Mountain region of North Carolina by way of Richmond and Salisbury. 
The incidental ketche of Southern char ter are of « jual excellence with 
he descriptions of nature. Beautiful illustration ccompany the article, 
if we mi the helpful map of its pre lecessor, Mr. Wm. Hi. Bishop's 
Fish and Men in the Maine Islands” i lso remarkable for its engravings, 
inal in itself one of the very best of the kind of papers indicated by its 
tit! Che double avocation of the coast population of Maine, the changes 
in prosperity caused by the failure of granite-quarrying and of certain fish- 
eries, the character of the natives and their amusements, are depicted humor- 
ously and with insight. Orr’s Island was one of the places visited, and Mr. 
Bishop discovered from their comments on Mrs, Stowe’s famous novel that 
the inhabitants have very realistic standards in fiction. Mr. M. D. Conway 
lertakes in \ Martin Summer in France to trace the evolution of a 
odern saint, and at least succeeds in being entertaining. Mr. C. E. Chase 
tells of ‘* The Cruising Canoe and its Outfit Mr. James’s ‘* Washington 
Square” fairly attains its, momentum, and fixes the reader’s interest; the 

ignificant poem of the number is Mr. Longfellow’s ‘* Robert Burns.” 

Che Eludson, in its varied physical, ecor omical, and picturesque aspects, 
is no less instructively than agreeably characterized by Mr. John Burroughs in 
the leading article of Scriéner’s, with the aid of designs by Mrs. Foote which 
merit a separate commendation. Linda Villari relates well enough ‘‘ The 


Plain Story of Savonarola’s Life,” and 


monk by 


Mr. Cole admirably interprets with his 


graver the portrait of the Kra Bartolommeo. Principal Grant, in a 


fourth paper on the Dominion of Canada, has something to say of Montreal 


wharves, commerce, and churches, «¢ xplains the mixed motives of the popular 
' 
i 


clamor fora protective policy, repudiat 


es the idea of any real decay of ‘‘ nation- 
| 


al’ feeling or any inclination toward annexation, and, like a loyal Scotchman, 


ulvances as a conclusive argument against a union with the United States 
‘the posstéidity of our having to fight some day against Great Britain.” If 


this is the ‘‘last ditch” of Canadian independence, we can only say that the 


union Mr, Grant deprecates is nearer at hand than we supposed it was. Some 
hesitation is visible in the attempt to make a pictorial exhibition of the scenes 
and places in England commemorated in Dickens’s novels, but a fair begin- 


ning is made with ‘ Oliver Twist.’ Mr. Hamerton’s critical estimate of Mr. 


Seymour Haden’s etchings, apparently composed in connection with a cata- 
logue, has the usual merits of this writer on art. It is doubtful whether more 
than two or three of the wood-engraved imitations of the etchings convey a 
ufiicient idea of the originals to make them worth the pains. Mr. Cable’s 
** Grandissime should be almost finjshed. He has by no means overstayed 
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his welcome, but the conclusion, unless a surprise awaits us, is already in 
clear view, 

—The most important of the three papers printed in the first Report of 
the Archeological Institute of America, now put forth in a handsome bound 


volume, is Mr. Lewis H. Morgan's essay upon the Houses of the American 
\borigines. 
ing practised within historic days by typical Indian tribes, such as the Iro- 
and the Mandans, 
rhe 


theory that Indian life was communal in many respects, and showed traces of 


It contains a detailed de cription of the system of house-build- 


and of the ruins found in New Mexico, Arizona, and 


facts 


quots 


Central America. ire grouped in accordance with the author’s 


an older and more complete communism. ‘The essay appears to have been 
written, however, not to settle any doubtful questions or to support any par- 
ticular view, but to suggest the directions in which enquiry should be made, 
and the matters to which special attention should be given, by any expedition 
Mr. Morgan puts forth his theory that the 
Mound-Builders were Village Indians of New 


that the Institute may send out. 
Mexican origin, and con- 


narrow house 


structed their mounds as platforms on which to build long, 
similar to the Pueblos; and he holds that the ‘‘ magnificent temples and 
palaces " of the Mexican Indians were also simply better-constructed Pueblos, 


and do not indicate the existence of populous cities or of a high civilization at 
the era of the Spanish conquest. The view that these Mexican ruins ‘‘ wer 
either temples or dwellings for princes and other persons of rank,” as Profes- 
sor Rau, of the Smithsonian Institution, has lately maintained, Mr. Morgan 
relegates to ‘‘ the class of puerile conceptions” of which the ‘‘ tendency is to 
stultify and disfigure American archeology.” According to his own view, the 
tribes were comparatively small in numbers, and groups of families, aggre- 
gating several hundred individuals, lived in common in each of these great 
buildings, which were erected at a later time than is generally supposed, The 
essay, as a whole, is an excellent introductory study, and its value is greatly 
Mr. 


Stillman contributes a short account of his examination of the ancient 


increased | 
W. J. 
walls near Monte Leone which have lately attracted attention. 
that the walls 


xv the plans and views with which it is copiously illustrated. 
. | ] ; 


He concluded 
were older than the Pelasgic age, and were built as a land- 
defence by some immigrating colony which settled at Monte Leone when the 
sea still washed its bases, and he conjectures that here may have been ‘‘ the 
The third paper is by Mr. J. T. Clarke, 
who narrates his voyage down the Danube into the Egean Sea, and describ« 


original settlement of the Umbri.” 


the ancient sites he visited, giving a sketch of the history and ruins of each 
The account of Trajan’s bridge over the Danube and the description of th 
site of Assos are especially interesting. Throughout, the author succeeds in 
conveying a clear imaginative impression of the characteristics of Greel 
shores in classical times. This essay, like Mr. Morgan’s, is introductory to 


more important work. The three papers, taken together, are an earnest of 


the sort of work which the Institute will accomplish if it finds support, and 
they show equally how wide and varied is the field of labor and how valuabl 


the results are likely to prove. 


Little, Brown 
& Co.) shows by the comparative brevity of its articles that the publication ha 


—Volume xi. of the new ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ (Boston 


passed the meridian of its course, though the alphabetical compass of the volum« 
(Gou-Hip) is far from indicating it. It is in the nature of cyclopadic works 
that the earlier parts are ampler and fuller than the latter, not only on account 
of editorial improvidence in fixing the limits of the single contributions befor 
decided want of room compels strict economy, but also, and perhaps mainly, 
because distinct or tacit references, facilitating abridgment, to articles already 
so much easier and natural than references to contributions to b« 


given are 


written, and therefore of partly unknown contents, A writer on Greek his- 
tory, for instance, who has the articles on Athens, Boeotia, Corinth, Alexander 
the Great, Aristides, Aristotle, Epaminondas, and many others of similar con- 
tents before him—some of them, perhaps, written by himself—will be both 
inclined and able to make ‘‘ Greece” much shorter in proportion than is, for 
instance, ‘‘ Austria,” which precedes, instead of completing, ‘‘ Bohemia,” 


” 


‘‘ Hungary,” etc. We are thus not surprised that ‘‘ Greece,” embracing 
geography, history, language, and literature (by Professors Jebb and Wilkins 
and others), fills fewer pages than ‘‘ Egypt’”—not to speak of ‘‘ England”’ o1 
‘‘France.” Unfortunately, however, that part of the history of Greece is the 
briefest which is least supplemented by other notices—the history of the last 
sixty years. The Encyclopedia contains, for instance, no separate notice of 
either Canaris or Colocotronis, and its ‘‘Capo d’Istria” consists of eleven 
lines, with a reference to ‘‘ Greece,” which has nine lines on the man and his 
administration. Next in extent and importance to ‘‘Greece” are ‘*Gun- 
making,” ‘‘Gunnery,” ‘‘Gunpowder,” ‘‘ Harbors Docks,” ‘‘ Heat,” 
“Heraldry,” and ‘‘ Hieroglyphics” (by Reginald S. Poole); most of these 


Some of the biographies—such as those 


and 


contributions are richly illustrated. 
of Lady Grey, the Guises, Gutenberg, and most Gregories and Henries—are 


very meagre ; among the fuller and more interesting are the sketches of the 
Grimms, Grote, Guicciardini, Guizot, Mme. Guyon, Robert Hall, Sir W. 
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Hamilton, William Tarvey, Warren Hastings, Hegel, Heine, Herder, Her- | reputation for novelty or originality, led him in 1 f er volume to fall 
schel, Greeley, Alexander Hamilton, and Hawthorne—the last three being back In many instan ‘ the ex ot other olars even when 1 
copyrighted in this country. The notices of Guzmics, Gyéngyési, and other | own enquiries had anticipated tl esult nd this n esty on his part 
Hungarian subjects show a strict Magyar revision ; those of Hanka, Hertzen, | argued to some of his more careless readers that his book was largely a « 
etc., betray a lack of Slavic knowledge. Professor W. Robertson Smith con- | pilation of the results of other critic Phe more careful could not have been 
tributes ‘‘ Haggai,” ‘‘ Hezekiah,” and very valuable articles on the Epistle to | so mistaken. At every turn there was for such the evid e of a mind 
the Hebrews and the Hebrew language—not untinged with fresh heresy—but | easily at home in Old Ts nent studies, their broader aspects and their 1 
not the article ‘‘ Hleresy.””. Among the most noteworthy geographical article verbal intricacies, as any of the most famous critics of our time Dr. Kuet 
are ‘‘ Herat” (by Sir H, C, Rawlinson) and ‘‘ Himalaya” (by General R. | has amply recognized this fact in his review of Mr. Heilprin’s first volume 
Strachey). Mr. Heilprin is, in fact, so little servile, so freely speculative, so dai 
ror ; : j : ; riginal, that not the least of his merits is his ability to ref fro } 
M. Paul de Saint-Victor’s volume, ‘ Les Deux Masques’ (Paris: Cal- “ 7 ; 
: ; . : gestion of theories which h ve not vet arrived at detinit clentifie conti 
mann Lévy), devoted to the study of the origin of the Greek drama and to a , : 
: é ¢ . . s * In the second volume we have the same unconventional treatment of tl 
critical examination of the works of Aischylus, is the first part of a very ex- ¥ ‘ , - : . 
: “ = a neral subject as in the first, the me willingness to subject the most ch hie 
tensive work which the author has begun to recast from the studies which he ; ; 
, . Tei : . . 4 theories to the tests of scientiti tud r < t t wide a 
has been making for years past in his weekly feuilletons in the A/oniteur Uni- , va , ‘ 
; : : 3 epee ; parture from those opinions of the Old Testament literature whicl e con 
versel and elsewhere, and which will comprise, in three distinct series, some . . , ; ; ; 
: sii _ , ; monly held among us. Even the translation nd the knell of many a f 
of the grand epochs of the dramatic art. The first series will be devoted to | . ; 1 +} | ; : 
“2 : . nie ; illusion, resolving words that have long been used as theolo 1] we 
the theatre of the Greeks—.Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes ; " : 
a nt. the nothingness of total misinterpretation ; and this, too, without tl pea 
—to which will be added a study on Calidasa, the most celebrated poet of the : : : ; 
. om by . . a . . ance anywhere of any dovmati lmMpulse whatsoever Intent only « lc 
Indian stage. The second series will be filled by Shakspere, and in the third sada an tH Mr i ; 
— - ‘ . ‘ . - rec ransiation of the ancien ebrew, ellprin nes \ the le t 
series M, de Saint-Victor will study the French stage from its origin down to , 
> ° , ie : oe “ i desire to rob a theologian of some cherished text. 
Beaumarchais. In his study of the Greek stage he has treated his subject dif- The t mm tl 
. ‘ : 3 : ° “¢ le transiations in is VOLUME engross much more | n t « \\ 
ferently from his predecessors, and in a manner, indeed, which, even if they : oo ee oa 
? : 3 , : texts of much greater interest than in the former. The gain in intelligibility 
had had his style and imagination, they could scarcely have employed. , ; ; —— 
- f a ; Pg over our common version is no greater than the well-instructed would 
Mythology and history hold as large a place in his book as literary criticism 
. & . ss : pate, but to the uninstructs d it must seem immense, aml we can imagine t 
and esthetic development. Nearly half of the present volume on schylus — 
. : : : mingled feelings of distress and pleasure with which the average B ! 
is devoted to the history of fire-worship, of Bacchus, and to a marvellously . ‘ . epee ES Ak : 
, oe ¥ : “ would find the cabalistic phrases which he has read so often without attac] 
comprehensive résumé of the history of the Hellenic world up to the battle of | . acs 
’ ing to them any definite meaning suddenly becoming ipprehensible to } 


Marathon. 
Greek dramas, which were above everything religious fétes. As each god and 


The gods come in almost on every page of these studies of the 


each personage enters upon the stage M. Paul de Saint-Victor lifts the mask 
A tho- 
rough master of all the discoveries that have been made during the last thirty 


and describes his religious physiognomy or his legendary character, 


years in the comparative science of religions, there is no stage of the plastic 
or moral growth of a god, no phase of transformation or of symbolism, which 
he does not explain when the occasion presents itself. One great charm of 


the book is the utter absence of pedantry. 


I'wo recent collections of Italian popular tales testify to the continuing 
interest in this fascinating branch of folk-lore, The first and most important, 
‘Sessanta Novelle Popolari Montalesi (Circondario di Pistoia) raccolte da 
Gherardo Nerucci,’ (Florence, 1880), contains, as its title declares, sixty popu- 
lar tale 
noteworthy for their lively dramatic form, and their language will interest the 


in the Tuscan dialect of Montale, near Pistoia. These stories are 


students of Italian dialects. As to their contents, they contain little that is 


new ; we may note, however, several stories (Nos, 40, 48, and 54) which are 
found also in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ and one (No. 45) which is from the 
‘Decameron,’ ii. 5. This last is very valuable as showing the passage of sto- 
ries from literary sources to the people, a process already demonstrated as to 
popular poetry by D’Ancona in his ‘ La Poesia popolare Italiana’ (Leghorn, 
1878). The second collection, ‘Tuscan Fairy Tales, taken down from the 
Mouths of the People’ (London: W. Satchell & Co, 1880), is a dainty little 
volume of 112 pages, printed in brown ink, with sixteen illustrations, and con- 
taining ten stories from the Val d’Elsa, the Garfagnana, and the neighbor- 
hood of Carrara. These are well rendered, but are only versions of tales al- 
ready printed in other collections. We may mention here that the seventh 
volume of the ‘Canti e Racconti del Popolo Italiano,’ published last year by 
Signori Comparetti and D’Ancona, contains fifty popular tales from the pro- 
The stories 


vince of Mantua, collected by Isaia Visentini. are given in an 


Italian translation. 


HEILPRIN’S HISTORICAL HEBREW POETRY.* 
‘THE general characteristics of Mr. Heilprin’s second volume of transla- 
tions and critical notices of Old Testament poetry are the same as those 
of his first volume, which appeared about a year ago, and which was noticed 
by us at the time of its appearance with considerable fulness. The favorable 
opinion which we then expressed of the merits of Mr. Heilprin’s work has 
since been supported by the opinion of many competent critics. Especially 
noteworthy is the welcome accorded to the book by Dr. Abram Kuenen, the 
acknowledged head of the Dutch school of Biblical criticism, whose ‘ Re- 
ligion of Israel’ and ‘Prophets and Prophecy in Israel" are the most im- 
portant Biblical studies that have appeared since Strauss’s ‘ Leben Jesu,’ and 
the most worthy of that so lightly-used designation, ‘‘ epoch-making books.” 
Mr. Heilprin’s desire to advance certain critical ideas rather than his own 


**The Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews 


: Translated and Critically Examined by 
Michael Heilprin.’ Vol. II ) 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1880 





understanding. But with all this there is not 


This is 


Heilprin was not to the manner born of our common version, and 


much if any loss of px 


charm. the more remarkable to an English reader, because M: 


rently he has made no attempt, as many of our translators very prop 


do, to conform to this as nearly as possible. His success is simply tl 
of a man who has a nice feeling for words, who likes them homely and 
strong, and knows that only such are a fit vehicle for the transmission of th 


ideas and sentiments of ancient Hebrew poetry. 
like the former, follows the chr 


nological order of events and not that of the liter 


The present volume begins with David, and, 
Having shown al 
ready how little reason there is to suspect David of literary authorship, it is now 
The m« 


and exxxii., and here it is the 


shown that he is only incidentally the subject of his nation’s poetry 
considerable mention of him is in Psalms Ixxxix. 
late echo of popular traditions already formed, and is entirely at variance 
its of the historic books. 


‘besides figuring 


with 





the comparatively trustworthy acco Solomon, who 


figures so magnificently in the prose histories, as an author 
in spurious superscriptions,” is not honored by either prophet or psalmist with 
lo the ‘‘Song of Songs” Mr. Heilprin 
ective 
Yet in one ot 


with emphasis in favor of the theory, di 
] 


as the briefest mention. 


so much 


accords no historical relation to Solomon, either subjective or ol 


hence it does not here fall within the scope of his criti 


isin. 


his longer notes he is led to declare 





fended by Graetz, which considers the ‘‘ Song” a product of the of t 
Ptolemies. 

The twenty-third section of Mr. Heilprin’s studies is one of the most in- 
teresting in his series, and reveals as well as any the iteness of his critical 
perceptions. It deals with the successors of Zimri, Omri, and Ahab, the 
objects of the prophet Micah’s severest animadversion in the book of pro 
phecy ascribed to him. In the Book of Kings elaborate mention is made of 
Ahab; and a prophet Micaiah, the s of Imlah, figures conspicuously l he 
narrative has many points of contact with the prophecies of Micah of More- 
sheth. These are variously explained. Mr. Heilprin, accepting as the most 


plausible hypothesis that Micah introduced into his book fragments of the 


older prophet, applying them to the events of his own time, rescues a number 
of passages which he 


to them 
the critical 


> 


ancient date, 
Hardly less 


result is the side-light which it throws upon the literary method 


conceives te e of the more and assigus 


a definite historical importance interesting here than 


of the prophetic period. Evidently the right of property in ideas was then 
but little understood, and there were no conceptions corresponding to the 
words plagiarism and forgery. 

Che next following section introduces us to the famous Moalhite stone di 


tion of so much of 
Noildeke, 


it with an 


Diban in ansla 
the decipherment as the 


and M. A. 


Is08. 


Mr. Heilprin gives aul 


blest expounder 


covered at 


schiottmann, 


Kaempf, 


LLevy—are fully agreed upon, following account from 


Kings of the subsequent course of events. The poetic fragment correspond- 
ing to this is found in Isaiah xv. and xvi., which have been fully established 
to be not Isaiah’s, abounding as they do in peculiar and archaic forms of ex- 


pression. Nothing else in the Old Testament, says Knobel, can be the pro- 
same author. 


sechiol of Mi 


duction of the 


The next five Heilprin’s book, from the twenty-fifth to 














\\ t n to « elve ] Says, the pi po I 
' lel for was one f the heph rds of that little tow iO te 
| the | d of the wilderne of Judal standing before - 
f peo the ] ic place of Beth-F1l or Samaria, 1 from 
th him the last of a r of direful prophetic utte: 
i off at the fresh remem!» e of shocking ex] ence 
| wildly po g forth against his hearers accusations, reproache 1 il 
! It wa hea ‘ oppress 1 ol e poor y tie 1 t 
of } tice | shamele li \ fed ¥Y ext \ 
{ } 1 st of wrath 
1} t 1 which is thus introduced is full of energy The tran 
| put his heart into it as well as his head, and the sentences clash and ri 
imitive O lfashion, Following up this translation with others beari 
the historical events of Amos’s time, he comes in the twenty-seventh sec- 


ge on As the future cl 

Phe black 
Amos to 
t Kurkh, and Shalmaneser’s ‘‘ bull inscription ”’ ; 
ite of things which was 


s 


syria, the nation in which Amo 
obelisk inscription discovered by Layard at Nim- 


llel with some extent, and so, too, is the monolith in 


found rather, the 
various 1 


me of Amos, ar 
nh ipl rs of Amos h: 


or, 
imminent in th 
The last thre 


them sh ply 


riptions indicate the st 


d which he might well anticipate with terror. 


} 


ve a visionary character which distinguishes 


from the chapt rs that precede them. These chay ters Mr. Heilprin assl 
a period some years later than the preceding. ‘The concluding vers 

\mos, which are of a much more optimistic and consolatory character tl 

the body of the work, bear a strong resemblance to the concluding pa 


of Joel and Zephaniah. They were probably added, Mr. Heilprin thinks, bs 


some one of the redactors of the minor prophets in order to wind up the bool 
with predictions of lasting prosperity and peace. 

iracteristics of Amos and of the prophetic 
| 


A chapter on the general ch: 


whee isa 


ppended to the translations and criticisms of the prophet’s bo 
It is introduced by an exposition of the passage in I Kings xii. 32-xiil. 6, 
which the actual Amos is made over into a mythical person as different from 
| books generally are different from the 

In the his- 
le 


tories, miracle-working and miraculously precise revelations of the future form 


him as the prophets of the historica 
prophets whose writings have been preserved for our instruction, 
the staple of the narrative. In the writings of the prophets, the conspicuous 
thing is moral exhortation, based upon the natural relationships of cause and 
effect lo some it will no doubt appear that the prophets of the histories are 
much more exalted personages than those of the canonical prophetic books. 
fo Mr. Heilprin it does not so appear. What impresses him in Amos and 
ol This he fully 


ecognizes and to this he pays due reverence, and the concluding passages of 


rest his great company is a certain moral grandeur. 


the 


his treatment of Amos rise with his honest enthusiasm to a height of eloquent 
expression which, if not anticipated in a discussion naturally somewhat dry 


nd bare, is none the less welcome, certain as we are of its unqualified sin- 
cerity. 

Phe thirtieth and concluding section of the present volume deals exclu- 
book of the 


it the very threshold of this book in the astonishing parabolic utterances 


vely with the prophet Hosea, An interesting problem meets 


with which it begins. ‘That these utterances are parabolic has strangely 
enough been doubted by a critic so reasonable in his conclusions generally 
Dean Stanley. ‘To suppose them narrations of literal fact is to credit 


if Phe conclusion 
f Mr 


purely par 


with carrying symbolic action to a disgusting extent. 
Heilprin, who is by no means solitary here, that these utterances are 
bolical, is a conclusion as much more pleasing as it is more rational 
the other 
d In the 


ss. Phe translation 


ther lhe differences between Amos and Hosea are clearly indicat- 


latter with an equal earnestness there is an added strain of tender- 


from Hosea are copious ; the critical remarks are few 


The translations are very spirited, and make many dark 


yings of our common version clear as day. Some fifty p: and 


i 


ges of critical 
explanatory notes at the end of the book appeal to those who are versed in the 


\iceties of scholarship rather than to the general reader, but they will be ap- 


intended. to lament, 


of 


} reciated by those for whom they are We are obliged 


-in the former volume, the iny index or table of contents, an 


bsence the more noticeable as in other parti ulars the book-maker has seconded 
the author in the most creditable and even luxurious manner, The conchid- 
volume wil no doubt, repair this deficie Vv. 


PURITAN 


NAMES.* 


Christian names given by English Puritans between the 
part of Mr. Bardsley’s book. 
The earlier date is that of the 


and the household Bible of the nation”: 


Ne account of the 
4 ye 
The 


Cs 


urs 1560 and 1660 occupies the chief 
period mentioned is clearly marked 
Bible 


nevan Bible—‘‘ the Puritan’ 


By Charl 
12mo, Ppy xii.-252 


f Puritan Nomenclature W. Bar.dsley, author of ‘ English Surnames.’ 
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t] late the date of the Restoration [he relation of this period to pre 
| in J h Christian namings is painted out in a prefatory chap 
te i the | t inte ng part of the book. 
1. Bef Cong were no Scripture names in England. If 
y f in t | riod, they were ecclesiastic titles, adopted at 
( ts w equally unnoticed.” Our reade1 
! ill a t of the early I sh nar s Is given in 
\J \ 1D of ¢ } 1 i \ n 
2, W Wi came in Bible names, saints’ names, and his own 
, Godeiva, andthe other old ] nglish names ‘* bowed 
to ! . « « » Lhe Norman list was a small one, but it took 
p of t ole of Englan |. Before many generations had passed, 
Lb Peter, | p, TI , Nicholas, John, and Elias hax 
( I the male population.” By the year 1300, nearly one 
hire I i were named either William or John; there were often 
t or th Johns in the same family. ‘The natural result of this shortening 
of the list v t mmpel the invention of many new variations upon th 
! 1 Mr. Bardsley makes two main classes of these variations ; (a) 
rick for Wat from Walter, ‘Tibbe from Theobald, Cisse from Cecilia, 
Hikke from J , (b), *‘ pet desinence ” forms, as Emmott for Emm 


ient variations on this are Bat, 


und Tolly or Tholy. 
ss 


name 
The favorite 
Thus, from ic ‘ 


itrix, Beton or Betoun ; from 


‘km, ** ee oi” ok ™ aed 


1d Hancock ; from Be: 


Hug! ! Ih , a name which survives in the contemporary Huggins¢ 
‘ Wy the « tory hail from Guiot, the diminutive of Guy,” 
Wi t ha f William. Cecilia gave the pet names Cissot or Syssot ; 
( ce, Cy t; the Norman name Hamon became Hamnet, Hamlet. Thi 
! y popul (Hlamnet Shakspere was so baptized), and it survived 
eighteenth century, Multitudes of these forms remain in the 
1 t parish books; they are now almost entirely disused. For what 
The Purit I displaced them. ‘‘ It is hard to realize that 
custom ¢ ted prince and peasant, as popular in country as in 
t ould have been so completely uprooted that ninety-nine out of th 
hut d are unaware that it ever existed” in England. In France these 
forms, or similar remain in use to the present day : as in Margot, Goton, 


Lamblin, Lambertin, from Lambert 


jues, and Pierre respectively. 











These i other pet desinences of Christian names may now be found 
n the Paris d tory. The Scripture names in English use 
i the Reformat ere (a) ‘‘ mystery names,” such as Adam, Judith 
Hester; (4), ‘‘ crusade na "as Baptist, Elias, Jordan (the two latter sur- 
é y the way t surnames Ellis and Judd, Judkin, Judson); (ce), 
ints’ calendar names,” including all of the saints and all of the apostle 
KCC] Juda (), festival nam« * like “Noel, Pascal, Easter, Pentecost 
lhese classes of Christian names were not, however, large ones. 
3. This entire system of naming was to be revolutionized within forty 
years by ‘J Peo 5 "in Puritan hands. Mr, Bardsley says 
‘No such crisis ever visited a nation’s register before, nor can again. 
Every home felt the effect. It was like the : cre of the innocent 
‘There was not a hon Where there was not one dead.’ But in Pharaoh’ 
day they did not replace the dead with the living. At the Reformation such 


t re] 
a locust army of new names bur 
Hebrew Invasion. 


of James’s reign, and a great pai 


‘t upon the 
During the latter 


land that we may well style it the 
art of Elizabeth’s reign, the whole 

Charles’s reign, there prevailed a practice 
of baptizing children by Scriptural phrases, pious ejaculations, or godly ad- 
monitions. It was a practice instituted of deliberate purpose as conducive to 
vital religion, and as intending to separate the truly godly and renewed por 
tion of the community from the world at large. The Puritan was ever 
trotting out his two big Ps, ‘ Pagan’ and ‘ Popish.’ Under the first he placed 
every name that could not be found in the Scriptures, and under the latte: 
every title in the same Scriptures, and in the church system founded on them, 
that had been employed previous to the coronation of Edward VI. To reject 
the Richards, Mileses, and He nry of the Feutonic, and the Bartholomew: 
Peters, and Nicholases of the ec to 
inite out of the land.” 


Simons, 


Can 


lesiastic class, was remove the 


he old ‘‘ nick forms ” and ‘ pet desinences” rapidly disappeared ; and with 
them were lost, too, the original names upon which we have seen that they were 
f ormed The il- 

! 


truding Scripture names did not lend themselves to diminutive forms, which 


; with Elena, Lina, and Linot, for instance, went Eleanor. 


popular feeling withheld from them, 
* Nat-kin,’ 


diminutive.” 


‘* Not a single name, saving [perhaps] 
introduced by the English Bible has become conjoined with a 
Shortening, however, was a necessity in handling many of 
of a brother of the cele- 
If-Christ-had-not-died-for- 


‘‘Whether the title was given at 


the case 


entitled 


the names not literally Scriptural ; as in 


brated Praise-God Barebone, Who -was 


thee-thou-hadst-been-damned Barebone. 
the font or adopted,” says Mr. Bardsley, ‘‘ there is no doubt that he was fami- 
liarly known as Dr. Damned Barebone”; and he adds, quoting Notes and 
Queries (March 15, 1862), that ‘‘ this abbreviated form, as his morals were not 
Clearly we 


of the best, appeared to suit him better than his entire prefix.” 





‘The 


are a long way already from the winning names we have left—Amice, Lettice, 
1 the rest. 


July 22, 1880] 


Aliot, Beton, Audrey, Gawyn, Custance, Gillian, an: 


The New Testament names, as a class, spread the most rapidly, ** espec ially 


girl-names of the Priscilla, Dorcas, Tabitha, and Martha type... Persis, 
lryphena, and Tryphosa were also largely used. slow degrees Cecilia, 


the 


By 


Isabella, and Emma lapsed from their pedestals, and little babes were 


turned into Sarahs, Rebeccas, and Deborahs.” As the seventeenth century 
went on and the Puritan movement spread to the northward of the Trent, 
nearly all the names of the Old and New Testaments were brought into use, 


even the most objectionable ones ; girls were named Tamar, Sapphira, Dinah, 


Drusilla, Bathsheba ; boys, Ananias, Antipas, Milcom, 
We that the ill-savor of these 
ciently corrected in the Puritan mind by the fact that they formed part and 
1 the 
Bishop Corbett is quoted by Mr, Bardsley as 


even Barabbas and 


Beelzebub. must suppose names was suffi- 


Unkind critics were not wanting, however, of 


parcel of the Scripture. y 
Puritans’ scriptural devotion. 
making a zealot minister say, in the ‘* Maypole” 


* Brothers and sisters in the fields may walk, 
Beginning of the Holy Word to talk; 
Of David and Uriah's lovely wife, 
Of Tamar and her lustful brother's strife 


‘*Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego were in every-day request, Shadrach and Meshach being 


The list of eccentric Scripture names is a long one. 
the favorites.””. Kerenhappuch Benett, Melchisedek Fritter, Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz and Zaphnaphpaaneah Clarke, Pontius Pilate Pegnail, and Eli-lama- 
Sabachthani Pressnail are a few of these names, some of them even now, or but 
lately, in use in England, Nota few curious names other than Scriptural 
were also favored, in particular some Latin names, which served at the out- 
the old 
grotesque than Redeemed, and Renata than Renewed,” 


as a transition from names to the new. ‘‘ Redemptus was less 


But a little 


in the movement these were disused, and ‘the English equivalents ruled 


et 


later 


rhe highest point of fanaticism was reached about 1580, 


” 
upre me, 


Of the ‘‘ grace names” that are not less familiar in New England than in 
Old, Mr. Bardsley gives a sufficient account in his loose-lively style, tracing 


The 


grace names, transcribed from the registers of old Killingworth, 


the spread of the ‘* Puritan nomenclature” in our Eastern States. 


following 
Connecticut, may be added to Mr, Bardsley’s account: Desire, Hope, Con- 


currence, 


Submit, Delight, Experience, Patience, Marah (bitterness), Deli- 
Phankful. 
Other New England names that we have noted are Alethea, Yetmercy, Hope- 
well, Hopesull, and Waitstill. 
on Double Christian Names.” 


} 
ana 


verance, These names are mostly of the seventeenth century, 


Mr. Bardsley’s book ends with an Epilogue 


The whole embodies much curious research 


makes a volume that will usefully supplement Miss Yonge’s important 


‘ Dictionary.’ 
PROGRESS AND POVERTY.—I.* 


\ R. GEORGE endeavors to show that the cause, or principal cause, of 
i 


world is the private ownership of land, whereby a few persons are enabled to 


poverty and wretchedness in the midst of wealth and abundance in the 


exact from the many a rental for the use of something which is limited in 
quantity and indispensable to the human race, Rent signifies, of course, the 
surplus obtainable from the use or cultivation of any particular piece of land 
over and above the sum obtainable from the poorest land in use, which latter 
yields only the ordinary rate of wages and the average rate of interest on the 
capital employed upon it. It is immaterial whether the owner grants the use 
of the land to another for an agreed compensation or uses it himself—the sur- 
plus goes into his pocket and is denominated rent, It is likewise immaterial 


whether the land consist of farms, mines, forests, g: 


ime-preserves, fishing privi- 
leges, race-courses, oyster-beds, water-power, stone-quarries, or city lots—all 
these are limited in amount, all are natural agents capable of assisting the labor 
of man in the production of wealth, and are indispensable thereto ; they have a 
monopoly value, and consequently yield to their fortunate possessors something 
for nothing. All who do not possess land are toiling for those who do, and 
this is the reason why progress and poverty go hand-in-hand from one gene- 
ration to another. As population increases, the landlords are enabled to exact 
a greater proportion of the total production of the world from the landless, 
and do exact it. 

world for centuries, 


This thesis is by no means new. It has agitated th 


and it constitutes the foundation or starting point of ag: 


irianism and all sorts 


of utopias. Yet Mr. George is not an agrarian, o1 communist, or In any 
Whether his visions 

g all 

} 

! 


that he claims in the first five chapters of his book, his remedy is nothin 


sense a disturber of the peace and good order of society. 


are utopian must be learned from an analysis of his argument. Grantin 
more irregular than the exercise of the taxing power of government to confis- 


cate rent, so that landowners shall be put upon the same level as other peo- 


ple, and shall get nothing except what they work for. We infer that he 


* ‘Progress and Poverty : An 
of Want with the Increase of Wealt 
&Co. 1880 


An -~ into the cause of Industrial Depressions and of the In« 
1. The Remedy. By Henry George.’ New York: LD). Ay 
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would apply the same principle to all other monopolies, natural or artificial, 
although this is not clearly stated. What is to be done with the proceeds of 
He assumes that if the 


state were virtually the sole landlord; wages and interest would rise, poverty 


such extensive taxation the author does not say. 


would disappear, incomes would be equalized, and an Arcadia would dawn 
upon the earth, But the only mode or process for reaching this result is the 
abolition of all taxes and tariffs except that upon land, which, by the hypo- 
thesis, is the collection of rent for the use of government, as in India at the 
present time. The case of India is an unfortunate one for the purpose of 
illustrating Mr. George’s thesis, but he ascribes the pov erty and helplessne 


of the Indian ryot to other causes than the mode of collecting the rent-tax. 


1g 
If this rent-charge went into the pockets of landlords instead of the cof- 
fers of the state the condition of the farmer would be no better, and it might 
be worse. 

Mr. George’s first postulate is that wages are not drawn from capital, and 
consequently are not kept down by the limits of capital, so that the cause of 
low wages and of poverty is not any want of capital, but must be sought else- 
where. The fact that wages are to a large extent paid out of the proceeds of 
the laborer’s product, and that oftentimes the laborer advances his own wages 
to the employer and does not receive his pay until the product is sold, was 
pointed out some years ago by Mr. Francis A. Walker, and the doctrine is 
now generally accepted by economists as an important modification of the old 
doctrine that wages are drawn wholly from capital. Yet the effect upon wages 
of brushing away all the circulating capital now in existence would be so de- 
pressing that we are not permitted to expunge the wage-fund theory entirely, 
and set up in place of it the theory that wages are produced altogether by 
current labor, without reference to the fund derived from previous labor and 


set apart for its employment, In order to trace the inequalities of wealth 
among men to the prime cause of land monopoly, it is necessary to exclud 
other causes and especially those to which economists have for the most part 
assigned those inequalities. These are the Malthusian law of population anid 
af * diminishing returns” and the doctrine that w ages are limited by capital. 
It is the latter which Mr. George first attacks, and it may be admitted that 
the attack, though not entirely novel, has a great deal of force. 

So much cannot be said of his attack upon Malthus, which, though inge- 
nious and vigorous, falls far short of demolishing that stubborn earthwork. 
Mr. George contends that there is not necessarily any such thing as a pressure 
of population upon the means of subsistence, because there is evidence that 
population at a former period of the world’s history was, over lar 


re portio 


of the earth, much more dense than it is now, and because the tendeney of a 
high stage of civilization is to lessen rather than increase the number of birth 
to each family. Neither the one nor the other of these facts, if admitted 


proves anything against Malthus, 


Mesopotamia and Peru may have been 
once filled with mighty cities where now the jackal and the bat abound, yet 
the tendency of population to increase more rapidly than the means of sub- 
All that be 
that they are for some 


sistence may be and is an observed and demonstrable fact. can 
argued from the examples of Mesopotamia and Peru is 
reason less populous than formerly ; perhaps by reason of wars, famines, pes- 


tilence, bad cultivation, bad government. Nothing goes to show that if 
those countries could be restored to their former physical condition their 
populations would not grow to the former dimensions and then begin to press 
against the means of subsistence. The drift of Mr. George's argument is 
that if there was at one time a larger population on considerable tracts of ter- 
ritory than now, it is an unfounded assumption to say that population tends 
to increase at all, still more that it tends to increase faster than the means of 
subsistence. There are acres of lava on the side of Vesuvius where a few 
years ago were fruitful fields and happy villages. There are large tracts of 
country in Southern Europe, which once supported dense populations, wholly 
tenantless by reason of the removal of timber from the uplands, which for- 
land has 
The 


law of Malthus, however, governs the adjoining districts, as it governed the 


merly sheltered them from sudden thaws and freshets. The arable 


been washed into the sea and its place filled with gravel and boulders. 
now denuded districts in the time of the Cxsars. For all purposes of the argu- 
ment, war, pestilence, famine, and misgovernment are the correlatives, the 
sar ng in substance, as lava overflows and mountain floods, except that 
Malthus pointed out war, pestilence, and famine as the regular correctives of 


} 


over-population, while lava and mountain torrents can only be counted as ac- 


cidental, The pains taken by Mr. George to show that population was here 


and there greater some centuries ago than now is bootless. It is true that 
Malthus collected statistics to show the progressive increase of population un- 
der favoring conditions, and no writer of authority has ever disputed their 
substaiitial correctness. If it could be shown that the whole world was once 
as populous as Belgium now is, it would become important to discover what 
causes led to the depopulation, but the law of Malthus would not be affected 
by the result, 

Is it true, in fact, that as civilization advances, the number of births to 
each family is lessened? The only evidence offered upon this point by Mr. 
George is that certain families in the British peerage have become extinct. 








_ but it is also trne that certain other families in the peerage have 
lire iable bounds, while the British nation at large, which 
pted as a type of the highest existing civilization, has increa ed 
past two centuries many fold more rapidly than during the pre- 
el f barbarism and semi-barbarism. 
| faltl when driven into a corner, have contended that the 


f population increases in its present observed ratio, when 
t f arable land will be under the plough, and that since there isa 

ount of food an acre of land can produce, there must then be 
re of population upon the means of subsistence. Mr. George is 
dy t et them on this ground, 


‘For,’ he says, ‘‘that man cannot exhaust or lessen the powers of nature 
lows from the indestructibility of matter and the persistence of force. 
‘up the forces that maintain life. We come into the mate- 
we take nothing away when we depart. The 


Like ¢ not us¢ 


bringing nothing ; 


I i UnIVNCTS¢ 

being, physically considered, is but a transient form of matter, a 
changing mode of motion, The matter remains and the force persists. No- 
thing is lessened, nothing is weakened. And from this it follows that the 


limit to the population of the globe can only be the limit of space.” 
hy e he ‘*elbow-room.”” It 


true that matter 


means not pace for cultivation but mere 
and force persists, and that when a grain ware- 


till exist in one form or another, but it is 


remains 
house burns up, all its constituent 
not true that the resulting ashes are, equally with the original grain, adapted 
human life. Itistrue that the force which cuts down a forest 
inundations which wash arable land into the sea is persistent, 


bring the land back from the sea or cause a blade of corn to 


tothe upport ot 
nd thus causs 


but it will never 


grow on the nuded acres. If all the force which runs to waste in lifting 
the ocean-tid ould be applied scientifically to the cultivation of land, the 
w of diminishing returns would still hold good. Beyond a certain point 


there would be no increment of the crop in response to the increment of 


< ipital, or force, 

By way of final disproof of the Malthusian dogma the author points out 
that in any given state of civilization the densest aggregates of population are 
those showing the greatest accumulation of wealth—London, Paris, New 
On the other hand, the most sparse and scattered popu- 
is inferred that the wealth is 
great because the population is The Malthusian contends that 
the population is numerous because the conditions for producing wealth are 
great, and he holds that if the population of London, with all their existing 
wealth, were removed to the centre of Arizona, and forced to remain there, 


York, for example. 


lations are generally the poorest. Hence it 


humerous, 


two-thirds of them would starve before the end of a year. 


STEPHEN'S POPE.* 
* a prefatory note, indicating his authorities, Mr. Leslie Stephen mod- 
estly book as a ‘‘necessarily brief and imperfect 


of course, brief, but considering the voluminous literature 


characterizes his 

sketch.” It is, 
that exists in the case of Pope, that is nothing to apologize for, and so far 
from being imperfect it seems to us the very ideal or type of the class of criti- 
cism into which any work by Mr, Stephen must naturally fall. It is directly 
written, the narrative is full without being over-minute, the discussions of 
doubtful points—in which any biography of Pope must abound—are candid 
nd evidently follow upon a patient and thorough investigation ; the criticism of 
Pope’s writings sufficiently recognizes their well-understood character to avoid 
n elaborate consideration of them de movo, and is interwoven with the bio- 
graphical portions in such a manner as agreeably to preserve the unity of the 
Add to these merits the account taken of contemporary writings and 

, by which the subject’s association with its environment is constantly 
kept in view, and it should be clear that Mr. Stephen has provided ordinary 
lers with an intelligent and compact guide to the life and writings of Pope, 
‘the ideal biographer of Pope,” 


book, 


event 


re 
and has, perhaps, simplified the labors of 
whom he protests we have still to await. 
To explain with any precision, therefore, why Mr. Stephen’s work leaves 
ion of an unsatisfactory performance is a task of a good deal of 
difficulty ; it is the more difficult because it concerns general principles of 
and the critic’s natural equipment. ‘‘ The ideal biographer of 
Pope,” says Mr. Stephen, ‘‘ must be endowed with the qualities of an acute 
ud a patient antiquarian ; and it would take years of labor to work 
Such a person- 


the Lnpre 
criticism, 


crith 
out all the minute problems connected with the subject.” 
age would indeed be an ‘ideal biographer : there are evidences enough, how- 
ever, that in the possible incompatibility between the two qualifications he 
mentions, Mr, Stephen's preference is for the solid qualities of the latter, and 
his allusion to ‘* the qualities of an acute critic’ may be taken to be perfunc- 
tory, since it is plain that his insistence is upon research, Indeed, it would 
not be going too far to say that to Mr, Stephen and to the school to which he 
belongs research is not so much the safeguard as it is the essence of criticism. 
Phis is not only the case in their practice, but it is definitely propounded in 


**Pope. By Leslie Stephen.’ (English Men of Letters.) New York: Harper & Bros. 18& 
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Briefly stated, this theory admits that facts are only of im 
they explain truths, but maintains that if all thy 
facts and will itself spontaneously. It 
has taken a great while for the Baconian point of view, which was 
tated, to capture the citadel of lite rary 


their theory. 


you discove 


portance a 


et them in order the truth discovet 


adopte | 


by philosophy as soon as it was 
criticism as well, but at last it has succeeded, and in Teutonic countries, 


It has, indeed, 


it 


least, the advantages of its sway 
been refined upon and elaborated with results which one is at liberty to sus- 
It has developed what j 


are considered priceless. 


pect would surprise its more abstract originators, 
now familiar to contemporary applause as ‘‘ the historic method,” the only 
recognized method of criticism in Germany, the triumphant one in England 
—where writers of the temper and tenets of Professor Seeley, Mr. Jolin 
Morley, Mr. Frederic Harrison, and Mr, Stephen illustrate it admirably— 
and in the country of Sainte-Beuve it is now being vindicated by the scientific 
historian of contemporary France, and has lately been eloquently defined by 
Sainte-Beuve’s successor to be a method ‘‘ which seeks to account for a work 
from the genius of its author, and for the turn which this genius has taken 
from the circumstances amidst which it was developed. From the analysis of 
the writer's character,” M. Scherer goes on, ‘‘and the study of his age a cor- 
arises This is 


‘eliminating the personal equation,” 


rect understanding of his work pontaneously,”” criticism 


made simple ; after what is called 1] 
that is necessary is research. 

As generally happens, however, Mr. Stephen has not been able completely to 
‘feliminate the personal equation,” though it is equally clear that his attempt to 
His dislike of Pope’s writings and contempt 


do this is nothing short of heroic. 
‘* To know a thing,’ 


for his character lie very near the surface of every page. 
says Mr. Carlyle—‘‘ what we call knowing—a man must first /ove the thing, 
sympathize with it.” This is not true, but perhaps it is Mr. Carlyle’ 
heightened way of saying what is incontestably true, that to know a thing 
one must first have sufficient intellectual sympathy for it to understand its 
law, and in the case of a man to ‘‘put one’s self in his place,” in fami- 
liar phrase. Mr. Stephen concerns himself with Pope far more than with 
his writings and position in literature, but it is impossible to imagin 
any intellectual sympathy between the two. He knows, for example, fa: 
more about Pope’s life, about those minute problems which it would require 
years of labor to work out, and we think we may add about Pope’s mide, the 
Anne-Augustan age, than Thackeray did. Thackeray’s criticism is, it need 
not be said, little better than obsolete at present ; a critic of the present day 
who assumed Stella to be a natural daughter of Sir William Temple merely 
because ‘‘it must have been so,” would be ridiculous. But the difference in 
matters beyond the reach of verifying documents is worth noting. Thackeray 
was, one may say, saturated with the spirit of the Queen Anne age; Mr. 
Stephen is ‘‘ barnacled ” with facts about it ; and the way in which each treat 
such a detail as the celebrated quarrel between Pope and Addison may be 
taken as an illustration here pertinent. Every one knows the current story, 
and we do not intend a tedious rehearsal of it. Mr. Stephen in ten of hi 
two hundred pages recounts the circumstances at length. After reading them 
several times we are unable to make anything positive out of them ; 
Mr. Stephen says himself one is inclined to doubt after investigation whethe: 
there was any quarrel at all. But we get Mr. Stephen’s opinion that it wa: 
‘* very improbable” that Addison should have enjoyed the joke on Steele as- 
sociated with Pope’s attack on Philips; that Pope was ‘‘ almost subject to the 
illusion characteristic of actual insanity”; that he doubts whether Addison 
ever saw the Atticus verses ; and adds that ‘‘ Pope himself appears not to 
have devised the worst part of the story till some years later.” Now, it is clea: 
here that the historical method has broken down ; the facts are few and in dis- 
pute, and Mr. Stephen’s careful scrutiny of them results only in darkening 
counsel, Speculation is necessary, it is a question of probabilities, the critic 
is thrown back upon himself, upon his own force of divination and insight. 
And the question is important—so far, at least, as Addison is concerned. We 
all remember how Macaulay settled it after his rhetorical fashion by the flimsy 
expedient of exaggerating the charge against Addison into a ‘‘ villany ” and 
‘*conspiracy,” and then pronouncing it incredible. Mr. Stephen’s opinion 
seems to be the same, expressed temperately and acknowledging that there is 
little to go on. This is what Thackeray says: *‘ Did Mr. Addison, justly 
perhaps, thinking that, as young Mr. Pope had not had the benefit of a univer- 
sity education, he couldn’t know Greek, therefore he couldn’t translate Ho- 
mer, encourage his young friend Tickell, of Queen’s, to translate that poet, 
and aid him with his own known scholarship and skill?” and he goes on to 
say that the conduct of each was ‘‘ natural” under the circumstances. With 
what is ‘‘ natural” a critic like Mr. Stephen will have nothing to do in gene 
ral ; in general he has a praiseworthy desire to get at what 7s in a given case, 
But it is unfortunately true not only that no synthesis would ever be possible if 
we had to wait for a// the facts, of having which we can never be quite certain, 
but that very often at the most interesting and important juncture there are 
no indicative facts at all. 

It is no disparagement to the value of research and erudition to recognize 
the fact that, owing to the construction of the human mind, the historian, 


indeed, 
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